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ME. McCARTHY’S new romance 

proves that the love of a man for his 
wife may be as thrilling a subject for fic- 
tion as the love of a man for a maid. 
Readers of “If I Were King” will be glad 
to know that Francois Villon is again the 
hero in a story of romance, chivalry, and 
combat. The tale moves in a stirring 
period, full of love and strife and adventure. 
The incidents are varied and exciting, and 
the characters as animated and contrasted 


as those in Mr. McCarthy’s earlier stories. 
Price, $1.50 
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COMMENT 
The Taft Speech 


Ix his keynote speech Secretary Tarr professed to give to 
the country a statement and a defence of President Rovost- 
VELT’S policies. Those who have been alarmed by the rabid 
and vigorous talk, the threats and the flippaney of the ad- 
ministration, and have been looking for a reassuring word 
from Mr. Tarr at Columbus, or from Mr. Roosrtvett at Prov- 
incetown, must aceept the Secretary’s word as the most re- 
ussuring that they will hear from the administration. Not- 
withstanding the professions of the speech, it is not, on the 
surface, a RoosrveLt utterance. Most of it is, indeed; and, 
besides, Mr. Roosetvett saw it, read it, and passed upon it at 
Ovster Bay, and has, for a time at least, agreed with all of it. 
In the first place, the tone of the speech is not Rooseveltian, 
and, therefore, it is the more impressive. The Secretary has 
been designated by the President as his successor, and the 
country is naturally desirous of knowing whether or not the 
disturbances from which it has suffered are to continue. It 
is evident that under Mr. Tarr there would be much less ex- 
citement. Moreover, there are certain subjects upon which 
the Secretary seems to disagree with the President, but con- 
eerning which Mr. Roostverr may have changed his mind. 
There are others upon which he disagrees with Mr. Bryay. 
But these are not many, although they are important. ITe 
does not think, for example, that rates could properly be fixed 
upon the present physical valuation of railroads, and he agrees 
with the Indianapolis speech that most of the roads are prob- 
ably not overeapitalized. Ile does not agree with the Presi- 
deut’s idea, first expressed by Mr. Garrie_p, that before the 
products of State corporations can enter into interstate com- 
merce, they must take out a Federal license. Tle thought at 
first that the idea might be valuable, but now he “ doubts.” 
Ile is so much disinclined to it that he fails to acknowledge 
that Mr. Rooseveit agreed to it. Tle speaks as if Mr. Gar- 
rieLp and Mr. Bryan were its only friends. Tle forgets to 
speak of the theory, once advanced by the administration, that 
the Federal license might be used as a club to compel State 
legislation satisfactory. to the Federal executive. He also 
differs with the President on the subject of swollen fortunes. 
Ile thinks that they should be broken up and distributed at 
the death of those who held them, but he would have the States 
perform this task, ‘besides collecting inheritance taxes, the 
Federal government imposing such duties, as it has imposed 
income taxes, at exéeptional times. These opinions appear. 
to differentiate the Secretary from the President. 


Rooseveltism in the Main 
Notwithstanding these differences of opinion, in the main 
Mr. Tart is a shadow of Mr., Rooseverr. Tle has the same 
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desire as the President to put the management of the ail. 
roads under the power of the state. He not only defends the 
rate bill, which was not all that the President desired, but hp 
wants iegislation that the government may ‘interfere j))o7, 
radically with the operation of the roads. It is now the fsb. 
ion of the administration to criticise the Exkrys bill, wider 
which the government has punished all the railroad offeiee. 
of discrimination that have been gollowed by convictions. 
[t is a strange fact that in Mr. T€Pr’s speeches there scoms 
always to be something of suppression. In this speech the 
omission of the penalty of imprisonment is deplored. There 
has been too much of this. Mr. Tarr ought to know, and Mr. 
Roosevett ought to remember, that this omission was made 
because, while it was in the law, testimony as to rebates coul| 
not be obtained. Imprisonment was omitted with the con- 
sent, and at the suggestion, of those who desired convictions, 
It is impossible, without an undue expenditure of space, to 
go over the whole of Mr. Tart’s speech. It is sufficient to say 
generally that it is a plea for the centralization of the Federal 
and the executive powers. The statement that Mr. Tyvrr 
does not believe in government ownership is a repetition of 
Mr. Roosrveit’s own assertion, in fact, the carrying 
out of the theory of the two concerning the relations of gov- 
ernment and railroads must lead to government ownership 
and contrel. Finally, Mr. Tarr takes his place alongside 
the stand-patters in behalf of no tariff revision until after 
the Presidential election. On the whole, it is the ablest specch 
ever made in defence of the Roosreveit policies, except those 
which have been abandoned, and it was an exceedingly able 
appeal for Mr. Tarr to those who would carry out those 
policies, and, perhaps, to a few others. 


The President at Provincetown 

As Mr. Tart agreed in the main with the President, so 
at Provincetown the President agreed with himself. — [is 
address, which reads in parts more like a message to Con- 
gress than a speech about the Pilgrim Fathers, was largely 
a reiteration of sentiments that he has expounded before. 
Ile proclaimed the need of a more complete control of busi- 
ness by the Federal government, and called earnestly for 
more legislation in extension of such control, reiterating, 
among other things, his persuasion of the need of a Federal 
employers’ liability law. The passage in his address which 
has stirred up the most interest was the suggestion that to 
some extent the recent disturbances of the stock-market have 
been due to the frowardness of “ certain malefactors of great 
wealth,” whom the government is determined to punish. and 
who, in deprecation of that purpose, have viciously combined 
to shake down the values of stocks and “ bring about as much 
‘nancial stress as they possibly can in order to discredit the 
policy of the government.” As to this impression that the 
President entertains, there is nothing to be said but that 
there is not a spark of truth in it. The malefactors are not 
bearing the market to spite the government. On the con- 
trary, they have got about as many stocks as they can hold, 
and when’ the Attorney-General or any other member of the 
«administration gavly cluhs the market with rash words, it 
slumps in he of all the malefactors can do. Nobody ts 
biting off his own nose to spite the President. That is a 
delusion that is easy of correction by knowledge not at all 
difficult to obtain. 

Enough of Waiting to be Hit . 

Stocks went up a little immediately after the President's 
Provincetewn speech was published in the afternoon papers 
of August 20. As there was nothing in the address to send 
them up, they may have risen on the theory that the werst 
was known. Wall Street discounts everything. Is it not time 
for it to consider .that President Roosrveitt has been (lis- 
eounted, and that stock prices are now quite as low as 15 
warranted by anything that it is in the power of the present 
administration to say or do? The Street’s attitude of waitig 
to he hit seems to have been maintained about long enough. 
It is time that habit rendered values in some degree immune 
to administrative utterances. 


The Department of Injustice 

The question whether the Chicago and Alton Railway 
Company shall be prosecuted for granting to the Standard 
Oil Company rates lower than those filed with the Inter 
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state Commerce Commission is undecided ‘at this writing. 
Attorney-General Bonvvanre gave a merry hearing on Au- 
gust 19, but differences of opinion on the part of the govern- 
ment’s attorneys who conducted the case, as to whether the 
railway company was entitled to immunity, induced him to 
refer the matter back to Judge Lanpts for judicial determina- 
tion. The newspaper accounts of the Attorney-General’s 
inquiry agree substantially with the following from the 
Times: 

(uARLES B. Moragison, the government's special attorney, with 
special District-Attorney WILKERSON and District-Attorney Sims 
of Chicago, had been summoned here to tell the Attorney General 
whether or not a promise of immunity had been given the Alton 
which would bar the government from prosecuting that road. 
Mr. Morrison assured the Attorney General in the most emphatic 
manner that the promise had been given. 

Mr. Sims was disposed to think that the road could still be 
prosecuted, but Mr. Morkison’s assurances to the contrary were 
so positive and sweeping that there was no getting around them. 

Mr. Morrison told the Attorney General that the latter’s prede- 
cessor, Attorney-General Moopy, now a justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, had given him (Morrison) instructions 
that the government was desirous of making an example of one 
of the big offenders instead of going after the small ones, and 
that the administration was particularly desirous of getting 
after the Standard Oil Company, if possible. 

Mr. Moovy authorized Mr. Morrison to give complete immunity 
to the Alton Road if it would assist the government in making 
a case against the Standard Oil. This promise of immunity, Mr. 
Morrison told the Attorney General, was to cover’ both the cor- 
poration as such and its officers. In accordance with this in- 
struction and authorization. Mr. Morrison went to RaLtpu M. 
Suaw, general counsel for the Rock Island Road, which owns a 
majority of the stock of the Chicago and Alton, and made him the 
most complete and sweepjng promise of immunity on behalf of 
the Attorney General. It was by word of mouth, as such promises 
always are. 


The only question for the judge to decide is whether the 
railway company fulfilled its promise to furnish information 


-to the fullest extent: no doubt whatever exists of the ad- 


ministration having pledged immunity to the railway com- 
pany on condition that it cooperate unreservedly with the 
government in its endeavor to nail the Standard Oil Company. 

Therein, at the risk of having somebody bite off our head, 
we find food for reflection. Certain questions naturally 
arise : 

1. Which of the two companies was the real or greater 
offender ? 

The conviction of the Standard Oil Company was based 
upon violation of that provision of the law which holds both 
the railway company and the shipper responsible for the 
making of any rate not filed by the former with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The obligation for the per- 
formance of this duty rests solely upon the*railway company, 
but Judge Lanpis held that also “ it is the duty\of the shipper 
to investigate respectively the publication and thog of 
the rates,” and, further, that the Standard manager had no 
right to accept as conclusive the erroneous assertion of the 
railway company’s rate clerk that the rate had been duly 
filed, but should have made direct inquiry of the commission. 
Furthermore, in order to obtain a conviction it was fMecessary 
for the court to rule out all evidence tending to show a lack 


of intent on the shipper’s part to violate the law. Upon this 


slender technical ground the conviction was had, and the 
chormous fine was imposed. 

Pending a final determination by the higher courts we 
must assume that both companies were guilty. As to which 
was the knowing or chief offender there cari be in any fair 
mind no manner of doubt. If a trader should ship a horse 
from Newark to New York and pay the freight bill as pre- 
sented, only to find subsequently that the railway company 
had failed to file its new and lower rate for the transportation 
of animals, can there be any question which would be con- 
silered the more liable for the violation of the law? Or can 
there be any doubt as to which would be prosecuted by a 
government seeking to administer justice ? 

2. Ilow happens it ‘that in this case the minor offender 
receives the maximum penalty under the law and the chief 
offender goes seot-free ? 

The answer is found in the testimony of Mr. Morrison, 
the government’s special attorney, to the effect that Attorney- 
Geucral Moopy had authorized him to grant the railway 
company complete immunity in return for its aid in convict- 
ing the other defendant, because, in Mr.—now Justice— 
Moopy’s words, as quoted by Mr. Morrison, “the administra: 
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tion was particularly desirous of getting after the Standard 
Oil Company, if possible.” , Comment upon this avowed at- 
titude of a Department of Justice is unnecessary. 

3. If to obtain a conviction it was essential to grant im- 
munity to one or the other, why not to the minor and passive 
instead of to the major and active oftender ¢ 

Suppose the administration had made the same arrange- 
went with the Standard Oil Company that it did make with 
the Chicago and Alton, and had promised immunity upon the 
suine terms, would not its justification have been distinetly 
greater’ Clearly there can be but one answer. Then why 
wasn't it done’ Read the answer in a guess as to the size 
of the explosion that would have followed the submission of 
such a suggestion by the Attorney-General to his chief. 

We shall not shock those of our genial ecrities who regard 
us as a hireling of Wall Street by saving that we hold no 
brief for the Standard Oil Company; the impugning of mo- 
tives by minds incapable of reasoning we have been able 
thus far to regard with becoming complacency. But we do 
assert positively that proceedings such as have come to light 
through this official inquiry into the inner workings of the 
Department of Justice constitute a manifest travesty upon 
justice itself, are utterly unworthy, apparently vengeful, be- 
tray an obvious pandering to prejudice and passion, tend to 
instil into heedless minds the poisonous belief that there not 
ouly is but should be one law for the rich and another for the 
poor, are therefore as destructive and subversive of the true 
principles of equity as if those hounded possessed neither 
money nor brains, affix an ineftaceable blot upon the present 
administration, and should fetch the blush of shame to the 
cheek of every just-minded citizen of the American cora- 
monwealth, 


If Only He Could : 

If only our President could get over his love for hearing 
the paper tear as he comes through the hoop! How much, 
how very much, even that would be worth to his country! 


The Telegraph Strike 

Sufficient has been said about the telegraph strike in its 
general aspect and ‘ts details. It was a foolish movement 
on the part of the operatives, entered upon against the wishes 
of their leaders, and for a eause which did not call forth 
public sympathy. Mr. Gowrrrs declared that he would sup- 
port it, without regard to the merits of the strike, because 
it had been ordered. It would seem, however, that a leader 
of labor like Mr. Gomprrs would have considered the manner 
of the order and the ignoring of the wishes of the leaders 
of the operators; who saw clearly that the strikers would fail 
to gain the support of the public whom they were about to 
inconvenience and to injure. The telegraph’ is now an es- 
sential instrumentality of business, and this strike occurred 
when the failure of such an instrument of quick communica- 
tion might have spelled ruin to many. Moreover, if the rail- 
road operators were to participate, disaster and even death 
might result from attempts to move trains without the 
telegraph, which ought to, and usually does, keep those who 
have. charge of the moving units informed of whatever of 
moment to them is occurring on the line of the road. 


Strikes and Politics 

In a larger way, the strike has heen of importance, because 
from its inception the President was expected to interfere. 
The President has no official duty to perform with reference to 
it. He could have no official knowledge of such a movement 
unless those engaged in it violated the Federal laws or threat- 
ened the destruction of Federal property. Then he would 
have Been the national chief of police, and would have been 
justified in emploving all the national force at his command 
for the purpose of preventing, for example, a mob from in- 
terfering with the free operation of the Federal laws or from 
damaging or destroying Federal property. This was what 
CLEVELAND did a dozen years ago in Chieago. In interfering 
with the Chicago rioters then, CLeveLaNp invited the op- 
position of the men whom the politicians are usually quick 
to court. He was simply to lose votes in order to perform 
his duty, because, unlike the usual politician, he had nothing 
to ask from voters whose interests depended on his neglect 
of his duty. Mr. Roosevenr had given oceasion for the ex- 
pectation that he would interfere to settle the dispute between 
the operators and the companies by his interference in the 
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Pennsylvania coal strike. As Mr. MrircttrLtt well knows, no 
good came to the members of his union from the strike or 
from the President’s interference; but a good deal of harm 
was done by the unconstitutional, or extra-constitutional, 
conduct of the Chief Magistrate of the nation. Out of a 
strike may grow occasion for police interference or for judi- 
cial action, but strikes ought never to be legally in polities, 
and when politicians holding executive office learn that 
their duty in a strike is to enforce the laws of the State or 
of the nation, they will have learned: a sound principle of 
government, 


Mr. Bryan, Candidate 

The attitude of the South towards Mr. Bryan is receiving 
veneral netice from the press of the North, and perhaps it 
may be said to be a singular ‘phenomenon that there are still 
some who believe that there is a general feeling that Mr. 
Bryan may yet be nominated, nofwithstanding the opposition 
-fo him. The truth is, as the Wrerektiy has pointed out before, 
this feeling is an obsession, is ceasing to exist, and is likely 
to disappear some day so suddenly that Mr. Bryan himself 
may be led to wonder if he ever thought that he was the only 
living Democrat whom his party could nominate for Presi- 
dent. As a-matter of scientific knowledge, however, a_per- 
petual candidate is about as impossible as perpetual motion. 
When Mr. Bryan comes,to pronounce in November the key- 
note of the 1908 campaign, as he has promised to do, one of 
his difficulties will be to find a satisfactory explanation for 
the various and often discordant overtures which he has been 
composing. He may haply make his opera or his symphony 
more satisfactory than his openings have been, but even then 
his kev-bugle will have to be loud enough completely to sub- 
merge the harsh sounds of these unhappy preludes. 


The South and Mr. Bryan 

The South is against Mr. Bryan’s nomination in 1908 be- 
cause he has declared as his principles political theories in 
which it. does not agree. More than once the Werkty has 
quoted from the Southern press expressions of opinion hostile 
to Mr. Bryan. Similar expressions continue to appear in the 
most intelligently edited of the newspapers of that section 
of the country. The Louisville Courter-Journal, for example, 
has said, in answer to the assertion of Mr. Bryan’s great 
popular strength, that “ Not since 1896 have the Republicans 
entertained the least fear of him. On the contrary, it is the 
epinion of the Republican leaders, as we have averred and 
here reiterate, that he is the one Democrat.whom they think 
that they can surely beat.” Mr. Watterson thinks that if 
the Democrats can elect anybody whom they see fit to nomi- 
nate, they can elect Mr. Bryan, and only then; but if he “ is 
going to keep on piling up both record and riches, delivering 
addresses and springing issues, nothing short of an earthquake 
will suffice.” Congressman Grices of Georgia, chairman of 
the Democratic Congressional Committee, continues to be in- 


terviewed, and continues also to say that Mr. Bryan ean be’ 


nominated if he wants to be. If Mr. Bryan refuses to permit 
(iniccs to have him, he is willing to take a Southern man— 
CuLperson, or or preferably CuLBERsSoN, 
In reply to this the Charleston News and Courier remarks 
that “ Mr. Griccs has made himself ridiculous, but not more 
ridiculous than usual, in his blind idolatry of the Populist 
pretender who has seized control of the Democratic party,” 
and concludes as follows: “Jiu Griccs ought to keep his 
mouth shut, and the Democratic Congressional Campaign 
Committee ought to get a new chairman.” 


Manufacturers to the Republican Party 

The National Association of Manufacturers has published 
a “tariff creed,” thus following up its resolution in favor of 
immediftte tariff revision. In this code these protected manu- 
facturers assert that they continue to have faith in the prin- 
ciple of protection, and of protection “ liberal in scope,” mean- 
ing high enough to make their goods cost a good deal, but 
they add that the present tariff is “unjust and unequal.” 


It gives to some manufacturers too little and to others too - 


much. Its taxes lead to “social unrest, disturbing the body 
politic.” In another-paragraph the manufacturers recognize 
that there have been too much polities and too much favorit- 
ism in the past in the making of tariffs, and they want a new 
tariff which shall not be made in the old way. They say that 


the tariff shall be “ placed on a sane and scientific basis” |yy 
those who are competent to do the work intelligently, eid 
not with the idea of benefiting favorites. This seems to |e 
a blow at McKiniey and and at the whole Republi: 
policy. No intelligent person doubts, and no frank Rep:'b- 
lican politician will deny, that one of the underlying prin- 
ciples on which the party’s tarifis have been made is that tlie 
schedules, in part at least, have been arranged, partly with . 
eye to the votes that may be gathered in, but principally (or 
campaign contributions that will be paid in consideration 
of .the tariff benefits bestowed upon the contributors. ‘I lie 
manufacturers desire to take the tariff.out of polities. —[n 
this they agree with the consumer; but if the consumer «in 
have his way, and a tariff be made for the promotion of the 
general welfare, there can be no polities in it if the revision 
he made by Congress, while a commission will still think it 
necessary to preserve, even if it equalizes, the benefits given 
to special interests when the tariff was in polities. No coin- 
mission that is likely to be appointed by a politician will make 
a tariff for the good of the consumer—that is, for the gener:] 
welfare. 


The War on Railroads 

The Richmond 7'imes-Despalch furnishes an illustration of 
the evil that has been wrought by the war upon railroads, 
which, it says, “is a policy of folly and suicide and a reflee- 
tion upon the intelligence of the American people.” Its cx- 
ainple is the Chasapeake and Ohio. In 1907 the gross earnings 
of this railroad amounted to about a million more than thie 
gross earnings of 1906, but the expenses were $1,781,000 
greater, so that there was a decrease in net earnings of $55%,- 
155. Notwithstanding this, and notwithstanding the fact that 
the road has never declared a high dividend on its capital, 
having spent its money for improvements, the State of Vir- 
ginia directs the company to lower its rate, with the result 


that the value of its stock has declined within the year about | 


fifty per cent. So far as this road is concerned, the raid upon 
it is a raid on a business institution which has aided greatly 
the prosperity of Virginians. The T'imes-Despatch concludes 
its article as follows: 


It is not regulation, we repeat, nor investigation, nor punish- 
ment of lawless corporations, that has injured the honestly con- 
ducted railroads and gepressed their securities. The national 
government and the State governments have adopted the policy of 
fixing rates by law: of lowering railroad rates in an era of 
abnormally high prices for everything else; and no man can tell 
to what extent that policy will be carried before the craze shall 
have subsided. We do not deny that there are other causes for the 
depression in the stock-market, but so far as legislation goes, the 
damage to railroad securities is the rate-law agitation. 


Explanations That Do Not Explain 

The friends of the administration have been busy for many 
days offering explanations for the serious disasters that have 
overtaken investors and business interests generally, while 
London has been expecting a reassuring statement from thie 
President that would reassure.. Perhaps the most foolish ut- 
terance,.or one of the most foolish, that ever emanated from 
grown-up men has been the peevish announcements that the 
great decreases in the prices of securities have been due to 
the “sulking” of Standard Oil people and other financial 
powers on account of the great fine imposed upon the oil 
corporation, the threatened proceedings against the Chicago 
and Alton Railroad, and the President’s general attitude to- 
wards large accumulations of money engaged in the industrial 
az well as the transporting business of the country. It must 
be a very immature mind and one that has been overwrouglit 
by the game of throwing stones at corporations that could 
form and believe such a conception as this. However much 
magnates may be angered hy attacks upon them, just or un- 
just, they are not going to aid the disaster, bred by such at- 
tacks, by helping the country to slide the more quickly down 
the hill towards a panie from which they are likely to be thie 
chief sufferers. It may be true, as the New York Times says, 
that Wall Street makes money out of the shrinking of valucs 
as well as out of rising prices; but Wall Street knows, too, 
that its safest and most permanent profit is from prosperity 
and not from disaster. Tt is for that reason that men of great 
wealth, the busy employment of whose riches is serving tlic 
country as well as themselves, have saved the country from 
more than one panic within the last *two years by going to 
the assistance of the market with much more effect than can 
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he produced by any interference of the Secretary of -the 
Treasury. 


The Trouble is Real 

\Vhatever may be its natural or artificial causes, the disaster 
i: real. It is said that the flurry is entirely in the money- 
market, and that business is prosperous, notwithstanding. If 
there were not extraordinary prosperity, there would, indeed, 
te less demand for money, while there could not be a reduction 
ff more than $14,000,000 of loans in New York alone in a 
single week without a panic. Jlowever this may be, the dis- 
aster, as has been said, is real. It is customary to speak 
lightly of a “flurry in the money-market,” but a flurry which 
r«luces. the prices of stock by hundreds of millions has a 
decp meaning and disastrous consequences which the flippant 
speakers and writers of defensive editorials do not seem fully 
ty comprehend. A letter from a small investor, a poor woman, 
published in one of the daily papers, illustrates the extent 
to which a “flurry in the money-market” penetrates. She 
had borrowed money on securities for the purpose pur- 
chasing a home, but by reason of the recent decline in their 
prices the value of her securities had been so reduced that 
she was called upon to pay part of the loan, a call which she 
could not meet. Any one of sufficient knowledge of the inter- 
dependence of all who have money invested or money in use, 
of the degrees of whose solvency the money-market is the 
measure, can imagine the direful effects of such “ flurries” 
us those through which we have been passing, and of which 
this experience of the letter-writer is but one. 


Another Newspaper Gone Right 

Krom the Vhiladelphia Public Ledger: 

The indictment against journalism which gives most concern 
to the upholder of a free press is that it tends to drift with waves 
of popular sentiment. The newspaper which keeps silent or 
dodges because its utterances might prove unpopular is equally as 
culpable as the one which sets its editorial sails to catch the most 


favorable winds. 

The business man, manufacturer, or financier, as a rule, takes 
it for granted that a newspaper of the character of the Public 
Ledger will always fly to the defence of conservatism and protect 
public and private rights against injustice and unreason, whether 
emanating from the White House or from the lairs of anarchism. 
These selfsame persons, however, very seldom consider what the 
honest newspaper may sacrifice by telling the truth and maintain- 
ing the right. Moreover, a large percentage of the most smug- 
faced of the moralists give substantia] encouragement and aid to 
the newspaper dodgers and the other sort which are most active 
in destroying the foundations of social order by inflaming the 
bhasest passions of the masses against capital, whether corporate 
or individual. . 

The Publie Ledger reaches its conclusions without considering 
whether or not they will meet with popular applause; it is 
prompted in its judgment solely by what it regards as just and 
best. 

True, as to the general condition; and true, as to the Public 


Ledger. Alackaday! how few we are! 


Bonaparte Adopts Woodrow Wilson’s Theory 

Attorney-General Bonaryrre is not a dignified head of the 
Department of Justice, nor is Federal justice being adminis- 
tered in the dignified manner which is essential to the main- 
taining of that respect for the courts that, in turn, is neces- 
sary to the reign of law. The Attorney-General, however, 
has come to a conclusion for which he is to be commended. 
Ile has accepted the truth recently set forth with convincing 
force by Wooprow Witson—the truth that when a wrong is 
done by the unwise or evil use of corporate money or corporate 
power, punishment should be inflicted upon the guilty in- 
dividuals. The corporation itself with all its shareholders, 
innocent as well as guilty, and with all dependent upon it, 
should not be destroyed or injured. It would be well if the 
Attorney-General should be able to impress the Witson truth 
upon the head of the administration. While on this topic it 
miy be pointed out that Gotpwixn Siri speaks of the fine 
of the Standard Oil Company as “monstrous.” That is a 
g««l descriptive adjective. The country at large has not taken 
the fine as a serious and worthy punishment inflicted to secure 
tle. ends of justice, but as a blow delivered in an executive 
war upon the corporation, and thus the fine becomes another 
serious blow to the administration of justice. 


Juige Jones’s Injunction 
Judge Jones’s injunction to restrain the State officers of 
Alubama from arresting railroad officials for disobedience to 
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the rate law is in line’ with Judge Prircuarn’s action in 
North Carolina. It is to be hoped that the Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad will persist, for it is highly important 
that the Supreme Court of the United States should determin 
whether the Federal courts may thus interfere to stay the 
execution of a State law the constitutionality of which is 
under judicial examination. If they cannot, a State may 
inflict the punishinent preseribed by a law which is subse- 
quently aeclared to be unconstitutional. 


Ambassadorial Habits 

The reference to a “ logical ” candidate, and the keen retort rela- 
tive to an ambassadorship, will be appreciated. But how ean 
Colonel Harvey reflect upon the qualifications of an ambassador 
who spends more than $12,000 annually for flowers alone? To 
speak seriously, however, WulrELAW Retp’s ability as an ambassa- 
ior is acknowledged generally. He represents this great country 
worthily in the most responsible of its foreign diplomatie posts. 
And, really, it is nobody's business but his own whether he spends 
$12,000 or nothing at all for tlowers, so long as he pays his bills.— 
Troy Press. 
We beg your pardon. Whatever an ambassador does in a 
public way is the business of the country he represents. We 
have made no animadversions upon Mr. Rew’s qualifications; 
he performs his duties conscientiously, tactfully, and ably. 
That he should consider it requisite to indulge in such lavish- 
ness we regard as unfortunate for two reasons, viz., first, it 
enables our envious English cousins to instance confirmation 
of their sneering references to American -ostentation; anid, 
secondly, it raises a mighty obstacle to acceptance of the 
post subsequently by a man, however competent, of moderate 
means. To those aware of the simplicity of Mr. Retn’s tastes, 
his practice in London has seemed hardly to conform with 
his inclinations. We guess maybe the women folks have some- 
thing to do with it. 


The Cost of Living 

Severe drought hereabouts, especially in Long Island and 
Connecticut, has pushed up the prices of country produce 
and .fruit, and made the cost of living higher than ever. 
Attention paid to anything just now, except the price of 
stocks, the scarcity of money, and the course of the adminis- 
tration, seems to be borrowed on very short time from the 
contemplation of those agitating subjects, yet the current 
cost of living and the difficulty of defraying it are matters 
which are very close to the hearts of very many people, and 
anything bearing at all hopefully on them would get general 
attention. But there is nothing hopeful in sight as yet. The 
World remarks on the discrepancy in this region between 
what the farmer gets for what he sells and what the con- 
sumer finally pays. It avers that except in butter and eggs, 
for which the farmer receives from one-third to one-half the 
selling price, almest all farm and garden products cost the 
eonsumer- four dollars for every dollar that goes to the 
farmer. That the hauling and handling of potatoes, egg- 
plant, and green corn should eost the New York consumer 
tliree times what it costs to grow those commodities con- 
stitutes a formidable thought; but if so, it is not getting 
better. Moreover, the New York consumer is no worse off, 
lut rather better, than most of the hundreds of thousands 
of city people who. spend the summer months in the country 
within a hundred miles of New York or of Boston. Where 
the chief summer business of a rural or village community 
is to cherish the summer resident, the general practice is to 
cherish him at city prices or somewhat more. That is war- 
rantable in so far as his meat is concerned, for that in most 
eases actually comes from the great city markets; but with 
the green food the case is little better, for the measure of the 
price of that, too, is apt to be the cost of getting it from town. 


A Story for Dr. Munsterberg 

A phial containing the miraculous blood of St. Pettecrro, 
which had been missing for six months from Irpina, Italy, 
turns out to have béen stolen by four Camorrists who were 
implicated in the Cucolo murders. It has been recovered, 
it seems, from the house of a Camorrist ex-convict at Naples, 
where it had been an object of pilgrimages by Camorrists 
busy with crime, whe valued the relic as a charm against 
molestation by the police. All this we learn from a recent 
despatch from Rome, and very interesting it is. We do not 
reeall anything at all like it in Orcrarp’s confession, Dif- 
ferent folks, different habits, 
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The Apparent Fiasco at The Hague 


Turk futitty of the present Hague Conference, so far as its 
nominal object, the promotion of international peace, is concerned, 
received What looked like a final and conelusive demonstration on 
August 17, when Sir Kpwarp Fry, the spokesman of the British 


delegation, found himself constrained to renounce the edifying pro- 


gramme advocated in innumerable unofficial peace congresses held 
during the last twelvemonth, and confine himself to the utterance 
of a pious hope that some day, somewhere and somchow, something 
may be done for the realization of the aim which both the present 
gathering and its predecessor professedly have had in view. By 
many a colloquy with fellow delegates he had learned that the 
very utmost to which they would edllectively agree was the adoption 
of a resolution, in which a platonic approval of the desire to 
Witness in a dim future the establishment of peace throughout the 
world should be declared in the simplest, most perfunctory, and 
least significant terms. 

It cannot be denied that the proposal submitted by Sir Eowarp 
Fry was a triumph of minimization. The practical effect of it 
is to pledge nobody to anything. It is to the effect that the present 
conference reaflirms the resolution adopted by the conference of 
180) concerning the grievousness of military burdens, and, inas- 
much as these burdens have been augmented considerably in almost 
all countries during the last seven years, asserts the desirability 
of seeing the various governments resume earnestly the study of 
the question. The more sharply this formula is serutinized the 
more patent it becomes that the dream which prompted NicnoLas 
Il. to convoke the assemblage of 1899 at The Hague has vanished, 
and that all the definite schemes for the fulfilment thereof, which 
had been entrusted by enthusiasts to this or that delegation, are 
not only dead, but buried. It will be remembered that even the 
formal expression of a lingering hope for the limitation’ of arma- 
ments was excluded from the Czar’s call for the second conference, 
and there is reason to doubt whether it will even be mentioned in 
the invitation to a third gathering of the kind, should such ever 
occur, 

Even as regards the wholly secondary policy of lessening the 
destruction caused by. land and maritime warfare, a policy based, 
of gourse, on the assumption that war is going to continue, the 
elt must be pronounced a failure. The unanimous consent 
which is indispensable has been given to no impertant proposal. 
The attempt to secure for the private property of belligerents at 
sea immunity from seizure, if non-contraband, has notoriously 
‘Yniscarried. Equally fruitless has proved the effort to abolish 
contraband, or to establish international prize courts, or to 
compel belligerents to send all prizes into court, instead of destroy- 
ing them afloat. Ostensibly, the proposal to prohibit the bombard- 
ment of-undefended towns was approved with unanimity, but seven 
delegations made reservations which probably will result in inad- 
missible amendments. Even on the resolution prohibiting the 
throwing of explosives from balloons there were cight votes in 
the negative, and seven abstentions from voting. 

We add that. although Mr. Cnoate’s plan of a permanent court 
of arbitration has been approved in principle by a majority of the 
Powers, nobody believes that a unanimous sanction of its details is 
attainable. If General Porrer can secure unanimous approval for 
his modification of the Draco doctrine, which postpones a resort to 
force for the collection of contractual debts until a debtor state 
shall have refused to obey an award of arbitrators, he will have 
gained an unexpected and relatively brilliant success. 

Meanwhile, though not professing the high humanitarian aim 
professed so loudly and so vainly at The Hague, King EpWArp 
Vil. has quietly and effectively, by the exertion of: personal influ- 
ence and of shrewd diplomatic negotiation, brought the civilized 
world nearer to international tranquillity than it has been for 
many a decade. By well-informed onlookers he ts credited with 
having played an important, if not a decisive, part in the conclusion 
of four compacts, to wit, the British-Japanese, the Franco-British, 
the Franco-Japanese, and the Russo-Japanese treaties. which have 
assured the maintenance, for aterm of years, of peace in the Far 
Kast and, inferentially, in the Near East as well. The collective 
effect of these agreements seems at first sight to have been to 
isolate Germany and the United States. There is reason to be- 
lieve, however, that, in the recent interview at Wilhelmshéhe, King 
Epwarp VIL. convinced his nephew, Emperor WILLIAM IT., that no 
such result was contemplated; that those covenants were directed, 
not against Germany in particular, but against disturbers of the 
peace in general, and that Germany’s adhesion to such a programme 
would be welcomed cordially and even eagerly. As for the United 
States, inne Gi take for granted that the influence, not 
only of Germany, which is striving to oceupy the position of our 
“next friend.” but also of Britain, France, and Russia, would be 
employed to relieve any tension of relations between Japan and 
our own country, and to avert the outbreak of a war in the 
Pacific. We see, then, that, while dreamers dream and enthusiasts 
enthuse, King Epwarp does things. He who, as heir-apparent, 
was looked upon as a trifler, and was no more treated seriously 


than the heir of Henny IV., has, during the few years that have 
passed since his accession to the British crown, laid broad ai! 
deep the foundations of an historic reputation as a statesman a): | 
peacemaker. 


A New Philosophy 


THERE is a new philosophy in the air, and Dr. WittiAM JAmrs 
is its high priest. Let no man be nonplussed and restrained hy 
the word philosophy. Dr. JAmes is first and foremost a man «f 
letters, and despite his concessions to scientific methods and his 
sympathy with dialectical processes, his writing is always racy 
reading for the common man. ' 

To be sure, we are all like to run across the subprofessor of thie 
very, very small university who likes to believe that his philosophy 
degree gives him access to a book sealed and cryptic to the multi. 
tude. “ Academic” and “technical” are his shibboleths whereby 
he would fain bar out the general public from his high concerns. 
But, as a matter of fact, philosophy is the most gencral interest on 
earth. The charboy and the cook are arrested and held when a 
theory of life is offered them. It is the most universally appealing 
subject under the sun, and the most vital question to and about 
every man. A professor of poetry may indeed claim to deal in high 
and hidden matters, for but few people undergo the girding of 
the loins, the asceti¢ discipline which makes high poetry compre- 
hensible, but, as Mr. CulesTERTON has said, a view of the universe 
is the most practical and important thing about a man. Dr. James. 
realizing this, has managed to convey his own philosophical lean- 
ings in a language that he who runs may read. His present col- 
lection of essays on pragmatism is untechnical in diction, fluent 
and witty and enriched with the colloquialisms which we know 
now to be the special pride of the Harvard faculty. No _ profes- 
sional dryness or pedantry about them, but a constant enriching 
of the language by the introduction of the slang of the street, the 
club, the race-course, the gambling-house. It vivilies and imparts 
a sensation of universal interests to read in a philosophical trea- 
tise: “ We see, indeed, that certain evils minister to ulterior goods, 
that the bitter makes the cocktail better, and that a bit of danger 


or hardship puts us agreeably to our trumps.” Even the Presiden-— 


tial preoccupation comes out in an occasional ijlustration: “ The 
world is full of partial stories that run parallel to one another, 
beginning and ending at odd times. They mutually interlace and 
interfere at points, but we cannot unify them completely in our 
minds. Even a biographer of twins would have to press them 
alternately upon his reader’s attention.” 

As to pragmatism as a theory of life, far be it from the lay 
mind to pronounce. As Dr. JAMES treats it, it makes a charming 
volume of witty essays and a strenuous rejection of the ultimate 
amiability of life. Since of absolute truth we may never hope to 
lay hold, our philosophy bids us bind our faith to those relative 
truths that work out, or, as he puts it, that have a “cash value.” 
Dr. Dewey, he quotes, says “truth is what gives satisfaction.” 
A clearer pronouncement of Dr. Dewey’s is, “ Find out wherein 
your best moments consist and deliberately multiply them.” If 
this trusts a great deal to the nobility of the listener, it vet re- 
mains good advice in the long run, and we can only hope that 
drunkards and burglars, if they find their best moments in besotted 
dreams or crises of danger, are rarely among Dr. Dewey’s listeners. 
Even were they, perhaps to multiply those particular moments of 
hazard is the best they can do till something better is revealed to 
them. Perhaps it may be the function of pragmatism to sharpen 
the wits a little and to teach men to discriminate and to hold their 
beliefs somewhat closer to practice than has been the wont and use 
of humanity. Indeed, in reading Dr. JAMES, one comes to feel that 
we have all been pragmatists without knowing it, in much the 
same way that the bourgeois gentilhomme spoke prose. 

At any rate, Pragmatism makes excellent and witty summer 
reading; it generously admits the right of average man to lay 
siege to a working theory of life; it makes room for the whole man 
and does not separate and crown one faculty in him and taboo the 
remainder; it ‘claims to reconcile reason and faith by showing that 
the former is itself based on the latter, and in how far it will 
make good to. draw the line between a genuine and a spurious 
faith remains to be seen. “It will not think the worst of nature 
and neither will it trust an absolute beyond its ken,” writes a 
shining light, but here there seems to be a setting up of rather 
narrow limits again to the realm of faith. 

But for those who chafe at limitation, Dr. James himself offers 
a wide swathe when he says: “I firmly disbelieve, myself, that our 
human experience is the highest form of experience extant in tlie 
universe. I believe rather that we stand in much the same relation 
to the whole of the universe as our canine and feline pets do to 
the whole of human life. . . . But just as many of the dog’s and 
eat’s ideals coincide with our ideals, and the dogs and cats have 
daily living proof of the fact,'so we may well believe, on the proofs 
that religious experience affords, that higher powers exist and are 
at work to save the world on ideal Jines similar to our own.” 
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Personal and Pertinent 


Si cRETARY TAFT’S candidacy has now reached the stage where he 
js photographed in his domestic circle, for of recent years a man’s 
family always runs with him for the Presidency. Cuartin Tart, 
the youngest son, is evidently to be one of the mascots, and per- 
haps Montico TAFT is to be the other. Monrico’s a Filipino, and 
is the Tart cook, the Secretary. having acquired hira when he was 
governor-general of the archipelago. Both mascots are fairly 
familiar with the Seeretary. Monrtico calls him “ Papa” Tart, 
and CHARLIE often says at Murray Bay, where the TArt’s all relax: 
“You're no good at tennis, dad, but you're an awful lot of fun.” 
These two and Mrs. Tarr are going with the Secretary to the 
Philippines, and as the leader of the expedition has been named 
as candidate for President by the Republicans of Ohio, the intimacy 
of the country with the details of his domestie iife naturally 

This is the record, so far, as set forth in the Boston Transcript, 
of RoperT Ernest Hume. He is thirty years old. He graduated 
at Yale in 1898, fourth in his class, with special honors in 
philosophy, won a graduate fellowship, took the degrees of M.A. 
and Vh.D., and entered the Union Theological Seminary. There 
he accomplished in one year all the Hebrew required in a three 
years’ course—an exploit never done before. But his best hold is 
Sanskrit, and he has translated more out of the literature of that 
other English-speaking person, Four years ago 
he travelled in India and Japan as secretary to Dr. CHARLES CUTI- 
pert HALL, and confabulated to great advantage with eminent 
scholars in those countries. He is returning to India now. In the 
face of flattering offers from universities at home and abroad, this 
interesting and erudite voung scholar is on his way to India as a 
missionary of the American Board on a salary of $600 a year. 
Hence we see that Yale College is not devoted to the development 
of athletes alone, but sometimes turns out a scholar; also that 
money is not the only thing that able young men are out after in 
these times, 


Marse Henry WAaAtTTEeRSON does himself no harmful injustice in 
asserting that he drew the Democratic tariff plank in 1892, and 
that, on that plank, CLEVELAND was elected President. CLEVE- 
LAND and CARLISLE and many other people, however, would deny 
that CLEVELAND had then come to be afraid of the tariff issue 
which he had emphasized in 1887, nor is it the fact that CLEvE- 
LAN) was responsible for the conduct of GorMAN and Scott in en- 
deavoring to put an evasive tariff plank into the platform of 1892. 
It is the fact that CLEVELAND expected that the reduction of tariff 
taxes would be the chief work of his administration, but the 
‘epublicans dumped’ upon him the panie which their own silver 
levislation had generated and bred, and his administration was a 
nightmare. But who is, or who is not, entitled to the formulation 
of the winning issue of 1892 is not of paramount importance. It 
is important that it won, for having once won, it is likely to win 
again. Marse Henry WATTERSON is to be credited with more than 
one victory for a sound tariff plank in Democratic platforms. He 
has never wavered in his faith, and he has never lacked the courage 
to meet, or the skill to overcome, the old-fashioned Demiocratic 
protectionists of Pennsylvania and Maryland. One of the inspiring 
recollections of Democratic national conventions is the vision of 
hattling WATTERSON sitting in his shirt-sleeves in a hot room, his 
sharp outlines softened by clouds of tobacco smoke, leading the 
Committee on Resolutions to the adoption of the sane policy that 
would gratify himself and Jim Beck and Joun CArtiste and BILL 
Morrison and Brtty Witson and some of the other boys who 
helped to make the Democratic party mean something different 
from the Republican party. 


Josepn Forney Jounston, of Birmingham, has been elected to 
succeed the lamented Petrus as United States Senator from Ala- 
bana. This was in obedience to the mandate of the Democratic 
primaries of the State. He is elected, too, for the succeeding term, 
and is in for eight years. JouNSTON was once Governor of the 
State and made a record. He also served in the Confederate army 
and did“yis duty as a soldier. Then, like all recent Senators -from 
the Stafe, except Mr. BANKHEAD, he practised law at Selma. Dur- 
ing the days of reconstruction, according to the word of some of 
his admirers, he did “ practical” work in the black belt of the 
State to keep “ Dallas County habitable for the white man until 
zou! government had been fully restored in the State.” When 
Birmingham was thought to promise to be the industrial centre of 
the State, Jounston went there and became the president of the 
Alabama National Bank. All the time he was active in polities, 
an! was possessed of the honorable ambition to be Governor of 
Alabama. He tried to be in 1890, but Tuomas G. Jones beat him. 
He tried again in 1894, but Witu1am C. Oates defeated him. In 
18%, he tried for the third time, and was nominated. His opponent 
was Congressman Ricnarp H. CLarKe, a gold Democrat from 
Molile, and JonnsTon was a 16 to 1 man. The year was a good 
one for 16 to 1 men in the South. His opponent in the election 


Was a Populist, and Jounston won by 40,000 majority. He de- ! 


feated another Populist in 1898. While he was Governor, Jomn- 


sTON uudertook to prevent the State from haying a new Constitu- 
tion. He at first approved of the act providing for a constitutional 
convention, and then called a special session of the Legislature to 
repeal it. The act was repealed against the desire of the two 
United States Senators, all but one of the Democratic candidates 
for Congress, and the majority of the Democratie Exeeutive Com- 
mittee. JOUNSTON was now in hard Inck politieally. He kept on 
fighting against a new Constitution, and tried to beat Joun T. 
Morcan for the Senatorship, but MorGan carried cleven-twelfths 
of the counties against him, and a new Constitution was framed. 
In 1902 JouNsToNn tried to be Governor again, on the issue that 
the new Constitution should not be ratified, but the people sent him 
back to his bank, where he remained until he emerged to. contend 
for the Senatorship. BANKnuEAp beat him by 12.000 votes and 
succeeded Morcan, but JoUNSTON came second and has the longer 
term, for BANKHEAD has only the five years of Morgan's unex- 
pired term to finish, while JouNstron has the two years of PEt- 
TUS’s term and a full term besides. JoluNsTon is sixty-four years 
old: he Ifas red hair, a red mustache. and he will make strong 
friendships in the Senate; but he is neither Morcan nor Petrus, 
His speeches are always full of humorous aneedotes, but he is 
likely not to carry this habit far with him in his way through 
the Senate. Senators who have had it on the stump drop it on 
the floor. 


Correspondence 


DO ANIMALS REASON? 


ACKSONVILLE, FLA., §, , 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: : oe 

Sir.—De animals reason? The interrogatory seems to be a 
fruitful source of discussion. During my boyhood days on the 
plantation in the good State of Alabama, L remember that the 
family horse—* Old Cream "—exhibited an) Ynstinet of a high 
order, if not establishing a substantial claim to being able to 
reason, 

“Old Cream’s.” daily routine, being the saddle-horse. was to 
carry my father throughout the plantation. The service usually 
began in March and continued until the “ cotton-picking ” season 
ended during November. Leaving the “ white house,” our residence, 
about 8 a.m., father would not return for dinner before noon: 
thereupon he would dismount and command the animal to “ go to 
the barn”! Forthwith he proceeded to the gate through whieh 
entry was_made to his stall. When closed, the gate was held in that 
position by a “ peg,” pessibly six inches long, that rested in a hole 
bored in a post that abutted the face of the gate. “ Old: Cream,” 
with much skill, pulled the peg from the hole, “ nosed” the gate 
open, and proceeded to his stall with the dignity of the lord of the 
manor. Instinct, did you say? 1 am, sir, 

ALEXANDER J. MITCHELL. 


NATURE-FAKIRS AND THE YOUNG 
MounTAIN View, Fuly 5, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—There is one phase of the recent “ nature-fakir” contro- 
versy which seems to have thus far escaped the public attention. 
Is it not a fact that the stories of Dr. Long, Mr. Seton-Thompson, 
and others are intended largely for juvenile consumption? If this 
be the ¢ase, it seems only fair, before we pass judgment on the 
animal tales these writers have given us, to consider for a moment 
how they are accepted by the boys who read them. As a teacher 
in the publie schools, I have had considerable opportunity to observe 
the attitude of juvenile readers, who, by the way, are usually quick 
to recognize and resent anything like false sentimentality. I find 
that these books are enthusiastically received by the readers for 
whom they are intended. More than that, the very fact that Dr. Long 
has endowed his animal heroes with individuality gives them, in 
boyish minds, an interest which is never found in the more 
accurate works of such writers as John Burroughs. These 
stories are, to my personal knowledge, a means of teaching kind- 
ness to the brute world, because the child is brought to sympathize 
with his forest neighbors, and to feel that they, too, have feelings 
and affections. 

Now, inasmuch as these books are accomplishing definite good in 
their own field, it seems to me that a heated controversy as to 
their scientific accuracy is somewhat beside the mark. The state- 
ment of Mr. Burroughs, as quoted in your issue of June 22, that 
“every one knows Darwin but Dr. Long,” seems, like the flowers 
that bloom ‘in the spring, tra la, to have nothing to do with the 
case. 

Personally, T am deeply indebted to Dr. Long, and all the other 
writers of his school, because, when all other means have failed, 
T have frequently been able to reach a troublesome boy by lending 
him one of these same much-criticised nature stories. Not one of 
my boys cares a snap whethe Mr. Burroughs “ and all naturalists 
and all hunters and trappers and all woodsmen deny utterly and 
absolutely ” Dr. Long’s theory of individual character among birds 
and beasts. They are content to be fascinated by the sympathetic, 
thoughtful stories of animals and their lives which Dr. Long has 
given us, and I, for one, shall be glad to encourage them in read- 
ing them, even at the risk of inculeating theories quite at variance 
with the views of Darwin and Mr. Burroughs. 

I am, sir. 
Greorrrey F. Morcan, 
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REVOLT 


INDIA 


By SAINT NIHAL SING 


OF RAWALPINDI, PUNJAB, INDIA 


NDIA is in the throes of revolution. 

The press despatches that have found their way into Amer- 
ican newspapers fail io give a comprehensive idea of the real 
situation in Hindostan. Lord Curzon, on the eve of his 
assumption of the viceroyalty, declared India to be “ the pivot 

of the British Empire.” “1f this Empire,” he emphatically de- 
clared, “ lost any other parts of its dominions, we could survive, but 
if we lost India the sun of the Empire would set.” To-day this 
“pivot of the British Empire” is wobbling. Lritain is apprehen- 
sive lest this “ Sun of the Empire” is losing its -poteney. 

Already bloody demonstrations have taken place in different 
parts of India. The Punjab, at one end of the country, is rent with 
riots. The two Bengals, af the other extremity, are proclaimed hot- 
beds of sedition. ‘The Presidencies of Bombay and Madras are (is- 
affeeted. 

The unrest in Caleutta, the uprisings in Rawalpindi, the riots 
in Lahore, and the agitation in Bombay and Madras, separated 
from one another by hundreds of miles, indicate that community 
of interest is binding the races, nationalities, and castes of Hindo- 
stan together, inspiring them to act in concert. A subtle chord of 
sympathy appears to run through the length and breadth of the 
land. 

This is a new development for India. The country. notorious for 
its antagonisms of castes, creed, color, custom, climate, and lan- 
guage, now seems to pulsate at its vital centres with the same 
heart-throbs. 

The world is inquiring to-day, What is the significance of this 
unrest ’—why is the “Nation of Nirvana” burning bungalows, 
pillaging, mission 


throughout India cannot be stamped out by coercion nor by sophis- 
try. Writing to his son, pleader Lajpat Rai, the Lahore leader \ ho 
was recently deported from India, advised him not to lose hesvrt. 
The Punjabee, whose editor and proprietor are now serving teims 
in a Punjab penitentiary, defines clearly its future policy: 

“ We are to-day in the firing-line, and the next moment we may 
fall; but the reserves at our back are ready to step into our places 
the instant they are empty. The /’unjabee cannot be silenced by 
prosecution, persecution, nor conviction. It ean be silenced only 
by an executive order suppressing it, and abolishing the liberty of 
free speech and press.” 

The native press and leaders in India are pulling together and 
presenting a bold front. Hindus, Mohammedans, Sikhs, Brahmins, 
or Pariahs, they have the regeneration of India at heart—autonomy 
for India is their aim, their endeavor--and they are resolutely 
working singly and jointly in the face of “* prosecution, persecution, 
and conviction.” 

India’s awakening has not been sudden nor spasmodic. Gradu- 
ally English education has been instilling into the minds of the 
pepole love of liberty. Imperceptibly English education has been 
fusing together the different castes and races of India, making 
them more tolerant toward one another. 

The spark of liberty that has been smouldering in the hearts of 
these erstwhile passive and Nirvanic people originally was ignited, 
though unwittingly, by the British. It was fanned and kept alight 
by English literature. More than a century ago the “ Give me 
liberty or give me death” challenge of Patrick Henry was read 
and acclaimed by East-Indians who were dissatisfied with existing 
conditions. For more 
than a hundred years 


churches, and looting 
post - offices? These 
tranquil Hindus who 
have been taught for 
centuries not to open 
the shell of an egg 
lest they destroy the 
life which still lies 
dormant—how is_ it 
they are now massa- 
cring people? 

A number of Hindu 
and Sikh leaders of 
Rawalpindi have been 
sent to jail for agita- 
ting co protect the 
Mohammedan agricul- 
turists against the 
recent exorbitant rise 
in the land revenue. 
This is indicative of 
the new spirit of 
brotherhood in India 
which is welding to- 
gether the wrangling 
races of Hindostan. 

Five native leaders 
of Rawalpindi have 
been consigned to the 
penitentiary, and a 
publicist of Lahore 
has been spirited 
away, no one knows 
where. These six men 
were condemned with- 
out trial. 

(Miestioned -in the 


liament, John Morley, 
the Secretary of State 
for India, defended the 
spiriting away and im- 
prisoning of Indian 
publicists. As the 
dispenser of India’s 
fate, Mr. Morley acted 
for autocracy. As a 
student and philoso- 
pher “he was for 
liberty wherever they 


the sentiment _ re- 
mained in the minds 
of the dreamers of the 
Orient as an abstract 
ideal. The smoke of 
dissatisfaction bore 
testimony to the fact 
that the sacred fire 
was burning on the 
hearths of India—that 
the spark of liberty 
had not died out: 
but the combustion 
was not complete 
enough to produce a 
flame, and England 
and the rest of the 
world believed India 
was content. Various 
far-sighted FEast-In- 
dians, as well as Eng- 
lishmen, have smelled 
the smoke and raised 
a warning cry. All 
their warnings so far 
have fallen on deaf 
ears. 

The combustion is 
now becoming com- 
plete. At times flames 
show themselves. In 
the Punjab and Ben- 
gal the blazes are 
flaring up in a way 
that even he who runs 
may see. The sturdy 
people of the Punjab 
have begun to demon- 
strate that they are 
in earnest when they 
say “Give us liberty 
or death!” 

This present rioting 
has not .taken 
birth . supersti- 

on. It is not the 


poy mutiny of 1857 

is past that stage 


when a few .mean- 


could get it.” 
But the spirit of re- 
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Some of the native Military Forces whose loyalty is vital to the Peace of India 
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that ever was known 


redulity of religious 
anatics and cause a 
evolution. The 
cablegrams state that 
the rioting is anti- 
Christian as well as 
anti-British. This is 
merely  ineidental. 
People say in India: - 
‘When bulls fight, 

ihe bushes get 
trampled.” The anti- 
Christian element in 
the present rioting is 
not a primary factor. 
Nor is the present 
rioting in India mere 
street brawling. The 
uprisings ‘are indica- 
tive of the . general - 
spirit of revolt 
against the British 
despotism. 

“Home rule” 
the slogan of the In-* 
dia of to-day. 

If the people of 
llindostan, after a 
century and a half of 
british regime, are 
still incapable of exer- 
cising any. voice in 
the administration of 
their ‘own affairs, 
what a sad comment- 
arv it is on the Brit- 
ish rule in India! If 
ninety per cent. of the 
men and ninety-nine 
per cent. of the women 
of Hindostan still can- 
not read and write, as 
the last census reports 
show, what a shame- 
ful state of affairs 
the statistics reveal! 
lf the average daily 
income .of the people 
of East India is less 
than three-quarters of 
an English penny, as 
the English  statis- 


in any country or 
age.” 

Dudabhai Naoraji, 
India’s Grand Old 
Man, addressing an 
English audience, 
said: “In the time 
of the Indian mutiny 
you had only forty 
thousand troops. = It 
was the hundred 
thousand Indian 
troops that shed their 
blood and fought your 
battles, and that gave 
you this magnificent 
Empire. It is at 
India’s cost and blood 
that this ‘Empire has 
been formed and 
maintaingd up to the 
present day. You im- 
pose upon Us an im- 
mense European mili- 
tarv and civil service, 
you draw from us a 
heavy taxation. But 
in the disbursement 
and the disposal of 
that taxation we have 
not slightest 


England has intro- 
duced in India her 
“civilization, prog- 
ress, and literature.” 
The irony of the 
situation is that Eng- 
land to-day is saying 
to the Indians that 
“they shall never 
have any chance of 
taking part or share 
in the administration 
of the affairs of their 
country, except by 
getting rid the 
first instance of their 
European rulers.” 

The present Pre- 
mier of England as- 


ticians themselves as- 
sert, what a° curse the 
foreign yoke has been 


Politically, econom- 
ically, industrially, 
and educationally the affairs of India are in a most deplorable 
state. It was for purpose of commercial exploitation that British 
rule in India was founded by a company of merchants. The indus- 
tries in India have been throttled—the education of the people 
kept back—caste set against caste—sectarian and religious ani- 
ay ae Such is the record of British administration 
in India. 

The average educated Indian believes the English nation to be 
a nation of shop-keepers. 

He remembers the good old days when India stood at the head 
of Asiatie civilization and had a unique industrial position; when 
the textile products of the Indian looms found ready market in 
different European countries. He attributes the decadence of the 
old Indian industries and the failure properly to develop the indus- 
trial resources of the country partly to the unfavorable tariffs 
that the British-Indian government enforced to expand industrial 
Kngland, and partly to the culpable neglect of the British who 
(directed the education in India, which totally failed to provide 
efficient industrial, technical, commercial, and special educational 
facilities for the rising generations. 

Before the English people took the reins of the government of 
India into their hands, India supplied her own markets with cot- 
ton, woolen, leather, iron, and steel goods, and had an important 
export trade. The mills in Manchester, Lancashire, and Sheffield, 
with their modern plants, superior skill, and scientific engineering 
service, under the fostering care of the English legislator and the 
tariff commissioner of India, literally killed all the hand-weaving 
and other hand industries of Hindostan. India needed what Japan 
as provided for her people—a high tariff to protect the infant 
industries, and a scientific, industrial, and practical education to 
enable her people to compete against any other nation. 

India has been bled—bled to death! The lancet has been di- 
rected to the parts where the blood was not congested nor even 
sufficient, but to those parts already feeble from want of it. From 
the revenues of India one hundred million dollars annually have 
heen going out of the land to England in the shape of salaries, 
pensions, compensations, grants, etc. What country on earth 
could withstand such a bleeding for a score of decades and not 
i the poorest country in the world? 

Speaking of the East-India Company days, the English court of 
iMrectors at the time testified: “ The vast fortunes acquired in the 
inland -trade have been obtained by the most oppressive conduct 


Religious India in a concrete Form—Thousands of devout Mohamme- 
to India! dans in the Court of India’s greatest Mosque, Jumma Musjid, at Delhi 


serts: “ Good govern- 
ment could never be 
a substitute for gov- 
ernment by the 
people.” Sir John 
Shore, who subse- 
quently became the Governor-General of India, declared: “ What- 
ever allowance we may make for the increased industry of the sub- 
jects of the State, owing to the enhanced demand for the produce 
of it (supposing the demand to be enhanced), there is reason to 
conclude that the benefits are more than counterbalanced by evil, 
inseparable from the system of a remote foreign government.” 

Mr. John Morley, the present Secretary of State, said: “A 
motion is made to protest against the suspension of Parliamentary 
institutions in the Cape Colony. We then all get up, and we all 
make eloquent, passionate, argumentative speeches in favor of the 
right of the colonies to govern themselves. The next day Mr. Red- 
mond makes a motion in favor of giving self-government in one 
shape or another to Ireland. We then all pick out a new set of 
arguments. What was on Monday unanswerable, on Tuesday be- 
comes not worth mentioning. What was on Monday a sacred 
principle of self-government becomes on Tuesday mere moonshine 
and claptrap. That is a comedy in which I at least do not pro- 
pose to take part. The Boers are to have self-government in order 
to make them loyal. The Irish are not to have it because they are 
disloyal.” 

The Right Hen. H. H. Asquith, well-known English statesman 
and publicist, says: 

“ Liberty is the best antidote for discontent and disloyalty.” 

In the éece.of all this, Indians are asking to-day: “ Why not 
give us liberty’—why does not England grant us, at least, a 
measure of self-government?” Early in 1858 Queen Victoria de- 
clared to India: “It is our further will that, so far as may be, 
our subjects of whatever race or creed, be freely and impartially 
admitted to offices in our service, the duties of which they may be 
qualified, by their education, ability, and integrity, duly to dis- 
charge.” 

Lord Lytton, then Viceroy, ratified these promises in 1877 in 
the following words: “ But you, the natives of India, whatever your 
race and whatever your creed, have a recognized claim to share 
largely with your English fellow-subjects, according to your 
capacity for the task, in the administration of the country you 
inhabit. This claim is founded in the highest justice. It has been 
repeatedly affirmed by British and Indian statesmen and by the 
legislation of the Imperial Parliament. It is recognized by the 
government of India as binding on its honor, and consistent with 
all the aims of its policy.” 

The present King and his Counsellors have from time to time 
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During the last few years 


the caste of the Ruler and the 
Ruled has been still more 
sharply defined. For decade~ 
the English civil servant has 
been like a vampire feeding 
on India’s blood and railing 
at the Kast-Indian during 
and after the operation. The 
entire Orient pul- 
sating with a new life. The 
Oriental of to-day has su- 
preme faith in himself and 
in his destiny; the Orieuta! 
brooks no longer being 
treated in an insolent man- 
ner. If the English subal- 
tern does not immediately 
and absolutely drop his snob- 
bishness and superior airs, a 
revolution is sure to stalk 
through India—a revolution 
more ferocious and bloody 
than ever the world has wit- 
nessed. People of India to- 
day are asking themselves in 
terrible earnest: “ Are the 
loaves and fishes all reserved 
for the foreigner?” 
The riots in the Punjab 
never would have’ taken 
* place if the Punjab govern- 
es ment had not dealt dif- 
ferently with an English and 


“x 
a native newspaper — both 
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» 
promised to follow in the light of the late Queen’s proclama- 
tion. India is asking for the fulfilment of these promises. India 
demands self-government, and administration of the country by the 
natives of the land for the benefit of the Indians—not of the Eng- 
lish. 
For twenty-five years the Indian National Congress, com 

of the cream of the East-Indian educated community, the leaders of 
the people at large, has been carrying on a campaign for obtaining 
autonomous government for India. But all constitutional agita- 
tion seems to avail nothing. The average Briton in the Indian 
Empire thinks that he thoroughly understands that Oriental of 
Orientals, the Indian. But he does not. If he «did, the present 
political and social order of 

things would be instantly 


The unrest in Bombay never 
would have grown if noted 
Indian publicists had not 
been thrown out of the 
Municipal Corporation by 
Englishmen fatuously confident of their own divine right to rule. 
Bengal is a hot-bed of sedition because it was partitioned against 
unanimous public opinion. This province to-day is punishing Eng- 
land by the boycott of her goods. The whole of England is sym- , 
pathizing with Bengal. 

In India the facilities for popular education are almost nil. 
Four out of every five villages are without a school-house. While 
the alien government of India spends $109,000,000 to keep an army 
for the surveillance of the natives of India, the paltry sum of 
$3,500,000 is spent on their education. 

While the spirit of revolt against British autocracy, suppression. 

(Continued on page 1285:) 


transformed. 

The English subaltern in 
India overbearingly 
haughty. His snobbery, his 
superior airs, are full of 
insolence. lis attitude 
toward the natives of the 
land is brazenly impudent. 
Kach “move that he makes 
alienates the sympathies of 
the native Indian from the 
British. The average Eng- 
lishman in India and the ex- 
civil servant in England call 
the educated Indian either a 
madman fit for a _ lunatic 
asylum or a dangerous revo- 
lutionary who can be safe 
only when inside the peniten- 
tiarv. The average Britisher 
in India believes himself to 
be the lord of the soil, and 
vets as such. Every Indian 
belongs to the * caste of the 
ruled.” and is therefore un- 
worthy of the white man’s 
society. 

The educated Indian's 
effort to unify the incoherent 
masses of India appeals to 
the English * Ruler’s ” sense 
of humor. He laughs at the 
idea sometimes incredu- 
lously, sometimes derisively. 
Let the Indian publicist talk 
as loud as he can; let the 
native press protest as much 
as it may, he is unconcerned. 
He believes in the superior- 
ity of his thinking. |The 
course of action that he has 
planned is infallible. He 


av. 


contemptuously ignores the 
consensus of native public 
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Mr. Hughes, his Son, and his Host “Camping Out” near Little Green Pond _ 


A GOVERNOR’S VACATION—WITH MR. HUGHES IN THE NORTH WOODS 
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AN 


ENGLISH VIEW OF 


PHILIPPINE “FIASCO” 


By SYDNEY BROOKS 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR “HARPER'S WEEKLY” 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 

N ¢ommon with most Englishmen I have always, if I may be 

pardoned the egotism, felt a peculiar interest in the ups and 

downs of the American experiment in the Philippines. I hap- 

pened to be residing in New York when the war with Spain 

shook the archipelago down into the astonished American 
lap. I remember well the exaltation of the moment:—how quite 
ordinary Americans, with a sudden glare of imperialism in their 
eves, announced their resolve to shoulder the white man’s burden 
forthwith; how every one agreed that the Filipinos were not only 
to be ruled in their own interests, but were to be ruled so 
admirably that the contemplation of their happy, inexpensive, 
non-political government would react upon the Americans at home, 
thrill Tammany with a positive zeal for reform, and rescue the 
municipalities once and for all from the cluteh of the grafters. 
| remember, too, with what indignation the idea was scouted that 
the open door, for which President MeKinley and Mr. Hay had 
just begun te battle in China, might, after all, prove to be a closed 
deor in the Philippines. I remember, also, the troop-ships of school- 
teachers of both sexes that pursued one another across the Pacific 
with an enthusiasm comparable to that of the crusades. I re- 
member, in short, all the high hopes’ and aspirations, the buoyant 
self-confidence, and unrestrained ambitions of that memorable time. 

To,any one with such memories it was a most curious and sug- 
gestive experience to revisit the United States, as I did some fifteen 
months ago, after an absence of six years, and cross-examine the 
American mind as to its attitude towards the Philippines. I found 
the American mind to be, roughly speaking, a vast negative on the 
subject. The Philippines had apparently become a “ back number.” 
Nobody seemed to know anything or to care anything about them. 
|. collected in six weeks more cloudy misinformation as to the 
present state and future destiny of the archipelago than I could 
have gathered even from a six years’ study of the official reports— 
whieh, I am bound to say, are the most voluminous, indigestible, 
confusing, and badly indexed reports I have ever had the mis- 
fortune to encounter in any language on any subject. I worked 
round to the conclusion that the vast majority of Americans were 
completely indifferent to the fate of their experiment in the Philip- 
pines, that they had only thie haziest idea of the principles on 
which the experiment was being conducted and the results it was 
producing, .and.the probable solution of the whole problem, that 
nine years of actual “imperialism” had more than satisfied the 
American appetite, that the subject had grown stale and distasteful, 
that no one was rhapsodizing about the glories of the white man’s 
burden, that there was an irritated but impotent consciousness that 
American rulership had been a failure, and that the American 
people would gladly weleome any “ way out” which was not too 
obviously humiliating and ridiculous. And the “way out” that 
seemed, so far as I could judge, to commend itself to the American 
people was that of giving the Filipinos self-government as quickly 
as possible, of negotiating an international treaty that would 
neutralize their territory and acknowledge their independence, and 
then of leaving them comfortably to their fate. 

1 am reminded. of this extraordinary contrast between the 
American attitude of 1898 towards the Philippines and the atti- 
tude of 1906 by a telegram which appeared in the English papers 
two or three days ago. It was to the effect that elections were 
being- held for the first Philippine Congress. Coming just now, 
when they are being urged to set up Parliaments in India and in 
Egypt. this telegram had a special interest for Englishmen. Indeed, 
nothing could more aptly focus the differences between the English 
and the American theories of colonial administration than that 
England, after more than a hundred years in India and thirty in 
Egypt. should be sternly refusing the very demands which the 
Americans, after less than a decade in the Philippines, have ha- 
stened not merely to gratify, but to forestall. I need hardly say 
that the English are quite convinced that their way is the best, 
and, indeed, the only good, way, and that they find themselves com- 
pelled to criticise somewhat sharply both the theory and the prac- 
tice of American government in the Philippines. 

The cleavage between the British and the American views on the 
general problem of how to govern the backward and primitive 
races reaches sheer down to the foundation. It is a cleavage not 
merely of methods, but. of principles. To English eyes the greatest 
difficulty that Americans have to contend with in the Philippines 
is their excessive altruism. The Americans appear at this dis- 
tance to be incorrigible sentimentalists and equally incorrigible 
believers in “the American Idea.” If Englishmen understand it 
aright, “the American Idea” is that the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, or at any rate its metaphysics, suits all peoples alike, 
and may be prescribed indiscriminately, and that the first indis- 
pensable step in civilizing a nation is to place the ballot in its 


hands and “ educate it in self-government.” Englishmen infer that 


this is a fair rendering of the substance of the American idea from 
a study of its concrete application in the Philippines. They see 
that one of the first acts of the American rulers was to introduce 
democracy among the benighted natives, to explode “ Jeffersonian 
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doctrines” among them, to frame a“ constitution, and distribute 
voting cards. The fact that the Filipinos had never had self-gov- 
ernment apparently appealed to their American governors as at 
once the prime cause of their deficiencies, and a good reason why 
they should have it now. If it were objected—and‘] am bound to 
say that English observers did object—that, after all, the East wax 
the East, and needed a dose of Eastern treatment, the answer was 
that American institutions, springing from the glorious soil of 
liberty, would soon change all that. Other nations think that the 
training of character should precede the grant of autonomy. Thi 
American view is just the other way about. They hold that the 
practice of self-government is in itself‘a training in character and 
morals, and that all peoples, at whatever stage of civilization, arc 
equally fitted to profit by it. It is an amazingly generous theory. 
and American history and the American temperament being what 
they are, 1 do not know whether any other theory was possible. 
It may be excellent or baseless; time alone can show. But that it 
cuts cheerfully athwart all the experience of the past is obvious. 

It is understood over here that the Amerieans have set up in 
the Philippines over 600 native municipalities, whose officials num- 
ber over 3500, and whose elected members total 8000, and that all 
these budding legislators talk all at once, talk brilliantly, talk 
interminably, talk as only. men can talk who can do nothing else 
except embezzle. It is also understood that proceeding from these 
municipalities the Americans have evolved forty provincial govern- 
ments, with a native governor elected for two vears and an Amer- 
ican supervisor and treasurer to keep him straight. Englishmen 
have a good many criticisms to pass on this system. The biennial! 
election, they say, makes personal influence impossible. and weakens 
administrative authority to the point of paralysis. The Governor 
and his American lieutenants have no magisterial or judicial powers. 
do not get among the people, and do not, therefore, win their contfi- 
dence and respect. Each province, moreover, develops its public 
works independently of all the others, and large and permanently 
beneficial schemes are thus ruled out. As for the Philippine Com- 
mission, with its four American and three Filipino members, Eng- 
lish critics are at one in condemning it as wholly unsuitable to the 
instincts of a people that has never known, that has never devised. 
and that has no comprehension of, anything but the direct rule of 
a single head. And if, as Englishmen are led to believe, it is the 
fact that the Commission has to refer most of its enactments back 
to Washington, not to a Colonial office at Washington—apparently 
no such thing exists—but to Congress; and if it is.also the fact that 
Congress ratifies, rejects, or ignores ‘just as the whim takes it, 
passes impossible laws which the commissioners are obliged, to 
enforce, and allows party politics and the pressure of this “ in- 
terest ” and that_.to dictate not merely the principles but the de- 
tails of its administrative policy in the tropics; if all this be true. 
or even approximately true, then Englishmen are forced to believe 
that Americans are working along altogether mistaken lines. As 
for the brand-new popular legislature of which the telegrams speak. 
Englishmen do not dare to criticise it; words wholly fail them; the 
prospect leaves them limply gasping. 

To put it bluntly, the opinion of English observers is that Amer- 
ican rule in the Philippines has resulted so far in something little 
short of chaos. The only real boon for which the Filipinos have to 
thank the Americans is the suppression of the monastic orders and 
the sale and subdivision of their lands: and even this boon is 
thought to have been heavily counterbalanced already by the in- 
ordinate growth of taxation. Without exception, English critics 
agree with Judge Blount that the moral conquest of the archipelago 


‘ has yet to begin, and that the Filipinos hate the Americans far 


more intensely than they ever hated the Spaniards. They condemn 
the educational policy as hasty, extravagantly expensive, _ill- 
thought-out, and heedless of the prime value of character-training. 
But it is in the economic sphere that they consider the American 
experiment to have failed most palpably. So far as Englishmen can 
discover very little has been done to cut roads, to build railways, 
to open up communications, to deepen rivers, construct canals, or 
improve any harbors but the one at Manila. Moreover, by re- 
stricting the immigration of Chinamen, who can’t well work, by 
bringing the Philippines within the scope of the navigation laws, 
by taking up a thoroughly illiberal attitude towards the invest- 
ment of foreign capital, by destroying the old Spanish market for 
tobacco and sugar without providing a new one in the United 
States, by paying such extravagant wages for public works that the 
country districts have been drained of the best labor, the cost of 
agricultural production has been raised, and the export of produce 
has positively declined—by these and many other measures Eng- 
lishmen are convinced that American rule has hampered, instead of 
furthered, the material development of the islands. With trade 
falling off and taxation piling up, and with the clear intention of 
Washington to keep all Philippine commerce in American hands. 
with no discernible system for supplying administrators of the right 
stamp, and with Americans still under the impression that they 
can “ hustle” the Malay and Americanize him, Englishmen contem, 
plate the future of the Philippines with something like dismay. 
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The new $2,500,000 Capitol “ Annex” for 


the Use of Congressmen of both Houses 


CONGRESS AS’A LANDLORD 


By RENE 


UR Senators and Representatives in Congress will soon 

have their offices in splendid palaces. Within a few weeks 

after Congress mects in December the two new white 

marble palaces which are to be known simply as annexes 

to the House and the Senate, will be ready for occupation. 
Each is a beautiful structure, costing $2,500,000, and, occupying an 
entire block, has a total frontage on its four sides ct 1747 feet, or 
about a third of a mile. 

These palaces are in effect detached wings of the Capitol. They 
are gigantic oflice buildings, each of them occupying more ground 
than the Waldorf-Astoria in New York. The House Annex, which 
is not far from completion, will contain four hundred and ten 
rooms—one for each Representative in Congress, with a few left 
over to provide for future increase in the membership of the great 
legislative body. The Senate Annex is divided into ninety-nine 
suites, each comprising a private room for the Senator, a room 
for his secretary, and a bath-room. In both palaces will be em- 


BACHE 


ployed a multitude of uniformed menials, to wait upon the 
luxurious statesmen, and to make life as casy and comfortable for 
them as possible. 

Servants’ wages, rent, fucl, lights, and all incidentals are paid 
by the government. The apartments are beautifully furnished 
and decorated at Uncle Sam’s expense. Meals will be served in the 
rooms if desired. But in each palace is a vast and superbly 
equipped dining-salon, exclusively for legislators and their guests. 

The annexes will be connected by underground electric railways 
with the Capitol. In each palace one will find a subway station 
at the base of the rotunda, the most striking architectural feature 
of the palatial Annex. It is seventy-four feet in diameter, and ex- 
tends upward clear through the four stories of the building, 
terminating in a superb dome under the roof. All of the space 
underground beneath its floor is occupied by the subway station, 
likewise circular, into which the trains come from the Capitol. 

The trains on this newest American subway are worth attention. 
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They are composed of six tiny steel cars, cach of them only 
sixteen feet long, under charge of a motorman and conductor, 
both of whom are in the uniform of the United States govern- 
ment. 

Senators, Representatives, and those who have business with them 
will ride to and fro in the trains, which seem like toys in cem- 
parison with those that run aboveground. All the cars are open 
on one side, the missing side being replaced merely by a safety 
rail, so that there is only one bench running lengthwise. Pas- 
sengers, entering at either end, seat themselves upon this bench and 
look out through the open side of the car. 

The train runs through a tunnel which connects the Annex with 
the south end of the Capitol. This subway is seven hundred and 
fifty feet long, twenty-two feet wide, and eleven feet high. It has 
a curved roof, and along one side of it runs a walk six and a half 
feet in width, paved with concrete. Being lined with white vitri- 
fied brick and illuminated by electricity, the tunnel, though without 
any skylights, is almost as light as day. 

Aboveground there is no visible sign of the subway, which is con- 
cealed by the asphalt pavement of the great Capitol plaza. There 
are two tracks, one of which is reserved for freight under ordinary 
circumstances; but during busy hours both tracks may be used for 
passenger traffic. Only two minutes are required to make a 
round trip from the Annex to the Capitol and back again, so that 
the service is quite rapid and efficient. 

If desired, the train can’ be broken up into its component 
elements, the cars running separately and on their own power. 
Each of them has its own motor, and can be managed by one man. 
Allowing for delays at the terminal stations, to permit the people 
to get aboard and to disembark, the train of six cars can leave the 
Annex every. four minutes, handling the entire membership of the 
House of Representatives within half an hour. Such .a schedule 
will be adopted on special occasions—as, for example, when there 
is a call of the House for a vote—but ordinarily the cars will be 
summoned by signal when wanted. 

On arriving at the south end of the Capitol, the train runs along- 
side of a platform which communicates with a waiting-room thirty 
feet long by twenty feet wide. The space, in the basement, to be 
used for this purpose is now occupied by the bath-rooms of the 
House; but these bath-rooms are to be done away with, much more 
gorgeous and elaborate accommodations for purposes of ablution 
being provided in the new Annex. Close by the platform in question 
will be a capacious elevator, into which the passengers, once disem- 
barked, can walk. 

The freight-cars are simply open trucks with lattice sides. Like 
the passenger-cars, they are roofless. They are built to carry all 
kinds of small freight, including firewood, baskets of linen and 
towels, food-supplies for the restaurants, ete. On arriving at the 


Capitol with a load, they will run past the platfofm, and go on, 


beneath the south terrace, to reach the rooms in which all such 
materials are stored until required for use. 

Up to the present time it has been customary to dump firewood 
and other freight in quantities outside the building, on the Capitol 
plaza, where they have remained in unsightly heaps until con- 
venience permitted their removal. In future this is to be avoided, 
all such material being conveyed by wagons into the great court- 
yard of the Annex, from which it will be transferred to the subway 
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Looking up the Subway Ditch through which Trains 
will run between the Capitol and the House Annex 


and put aboard of the freight-cars for transportation to the 
Capitol in the manner described. 

No Senator or Representative will live in the annexes, whose ac- 
commodations are for office use exclusively. There will be in each 
room or suite a ticker on which will be reported instantaneously 
the proceedings of Congress. All of these things are furnished 
without cost to the users. Even on the passenger-train going to 
and from the Capitol no fares are charged. Everything except food 
is free—delightfully, entrancingly free! The Treasury, most liberal 
of landlords, pays all the bills, even including messenger and tele- 
graph service, thus making life nothing less than one grand sweet 
song in the Congressional palaces. 


THE DISCHARGE OF COLONEL BOGEY 


By JOHN 


KENDRICK BANGS 


A large number of golf clubs are’ dismissing Colonel Bogey, and substituting par golf in his place.—Exchange 


I am glad to hear. 
He’s been on my Nuisance List, 
© for many a year. 
Meanest cuss upon the Links 
Here or ‘cross the sea— 
Never smokes, and never drinks 
Even cambric tea. 


BOGEY is dismissed, 


Plays a very perfect game— 
That is, so they say. 

I have only seen his name, 
Not his style of play. 

Never foozles, never sclaffs, 
Never plays a slice, 

Never jokes, and never chaffs— 
Always cold as ice. 


Never shows himself at all, 
Though he’s everywhere. 
Never even lands a ball 
In the bunker there. 
Plays the same each time he plays, 
Varies not a stroke, | 
And he never, never pays 
For another’s smoke. 


No one’s ever been there when 
He has made his score. 

Other folks sometimes play ten 
Where he’s always four. 

Rather strange it seems to me, 
Hinting some of tricks, 

Seldom more than four or three, 
Never more than six! 


Travis, Vardon, Taylor can’t 
Do as well as that, 

Yet the mystie visitant 
Never tumbles flat. 

Never seems to lose his eye, 
Land in grass or* mud 

In a beastly rotten lie 
With a eick’ning thud. 


Glad am I he’s got the shake, 
Got it good and hard. ° 
Never did a greater fake 
Falsify a card! 
Glad he’s gone and hope he'll stay, 
Now he’s got the shove. 
And in parting, by the way, 
What’s he Colonel of? 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


CHAPTER VIT 
REN FORDYCE CALLS ON TORSEBACK 


EN FORDYCE and his aflianeed bride rode home talking of 
the Haneys. “ Aren't they deliciously Western?” she said. 
“ She certainly is a quaint little thing,” he replied, quite 
soberly; “ like a quail—so bright-eyed and so still. I think 
her devotion to her old husband very beautiful. She seems 
more like a daughter than a wife.” 

“They're great Tun if you don’t feel sorry for him as I do. 
They say he was magnificent as a gambler. He admitted to me 
to-night that he longed to go back to the camp, but that he had 
promised his wife and mother-in-law not to do so. I never ran 
a gambling-saloon, but I can imagine it would be exciting as a 
play all the time, can’t you? Here he savs he ean only sit in the 
sun like a lizard on a log. It must seem wonderful to her— 
all this money and that big castle of a house. Don’t you think 
so? Wasn't she reticent! She hardly uttered a word the whole 
evening. Some way I feel sorry for them both—they can’t be 
happy. Don’t you see that? It is plain she doesn’t love him as 
a wife should—while he worships her. When she’s away he is 
helpless. ‘I’m no gairdner,’ he said, pathetically; ‘I was raised 
on the cobble-stones. I wouldn’t know a growin’ cabbage from a 
squash.” So you see he can’t pass his time in gardening.” 

Ben's reply was a question. “I wonder if she would ride with 
us?” he said at last. 

* Perhaps we would do better not to follow up the acquaintance, 
Ben. It’s all very interesting to meet them as we did to-night, 
but they are impossible, socially—that you must admit. If there 
is‘any possibility of our settling down here I suppose we must be 
careful to do the right thing from the start.” 

Ben was a little irritated by this. “ As a lawyer I can’t draw 
social distinctions of that sort.” 

“ Certainly not—as a lawyer you ought to know Haney, but for 
me to ride or drive with Mrs. Haney is quite a different matter. 
lHlowever, I don’t really care. She attracts me, and so far as I 
know is a nice little uncultivated woman. We might call on her 
in the morning and see if she can go with us. It will commit us, 
but really, Ben, I am not going to drag Eastern conventions into 
this fresh big country. .I’m willing to risk the Haneys.” 

“I'm glad you take that view of it,” said Ben. 


Bertha was in the yard when they rode up to the gate next 
morning. Dressed in a white sweater and a short skirt, and hold- 
ing biscuits for a handsome collie to snatch from her hand, she 
made a charming picture of young and vigorous life. Her slim 
body was as strong and supple as the dog’s, and her face glowed 
like a child’s. Haney, sitting on the porch, was watching her 
with a proud smile. 

Alice glanced at her lover with admiration in her eyes. “ What 
a glorious creature she really is!” 

Seeing visitors at her gate, Bertha came down without confusion 
to say good-morning, and to ask them to dismount. 

Ben, with doffed cap, replied by saying, “ We've come to ask 
vou to ride with us.” 

Bertha looked up at him composedly. “ Haven’t a saddle, and 
I don’t know that any of our horses are broken. But come again 
to-morrow, and I'll have an outfit.” 

“There's no time like the present. Let me ride down to the 
barn and bring one up,” volunteered Ben. ° 

“ Don’t need to do that; T'll ’phone. TI didn’t really expect you.” 
she explained. “ Get off and come in a few minutes, and I’ll see 
what I can hustle together for an outfit. I haven’t rode a lick 
since I left Sibley.” 

Ben helped Alice to dismount, and Bertha led her to the house 
while he tethered the horses. 

“What a superb place you have here!” exclaimed Alice. “ It 
is one of the best in the city.” 

“We bought it for the porch,” calmly replied the girl. “ The 
Captain likes to sit where he can see the mountains. T haven't 
got done with the outfitting vet, but it’s pretty livable.” 

Haney rose as they drew near, and smilingly greeted his visitors. 
“T should be out gatherin’ the peanuts and harvestin’ the egg- 
plants, but the dinner last night, not mentionin’ Congdon’s pink 
liquor, kept me awake till two.” 

“Moral, stick to Irish whiskey—or Scotch.” laughed Ben. 


J. N. MARCHAND 


“Twill. These strange liquors are not for strong men like our- 
selves,” 

jon took a seat at his invitation, while Bertha went in to 
‘phone for a horse and to “dig up” a riding skirt. Alice, eager 
to see the interior of the house, held her curiosity in check by 
walking about the beautiful garden which ran to the very edge 
of a deep ravine. The trees hid the base of the mountain-peaks: 
those inimitable crags took on added majesty from the play of the 
delicate near-by branches against their distant rugged slopes. 

“You have a magnificent outlook here, Captain Haney.” 

“Tis so, and I try to be content with it, but its hard for one 
who has roamed the air like a hawk all his life to be content 
with ridin’ a wooden horse. I couldn't endure it if it weren't for 
Bertie.” 

His big form rested in his chair with a ponderous inertness 
which was tell-tale witness to his essential helplessness. His left 
hand still failed to participate in the movements of his right— 
and yet (as he showed) he could by special effort of will use it. 
“Tm gaining all the time—but slowly,” he went on. “I want 
to make a trip back up to the mines, and I think I'll feel able 
to do it soon.” He put aside his own troubles. “ And you, miss, 
I hope the climate is doing you goud?”’ 

“Oh, indeed, yes!” she brightly responded. “I feel stronger 
every day.” 

Ben at the moment experienced a sharp pang of uneasiness and 
pain, for Alice was looking particularly worn and thin and yellow; 
and when Bertha returned flushed with her haste, the contrast 
between them was quite as distressing as that between the withered. 
dying rose and the opening, fragrant bud. The young man’s heart 
rose to his throat. “ We have waited too long,” he thought, and 
resolved to urge upon her a new treatment they had discussed. 

“Come in and see the house,” said Bertha, in brusque invita- 
tion. “It isn’t ship-shape yet. I wanted to do it all myself, but 
I find it’s a big proposition to go up against. It sure is. But I 
like it. I'd like nothing better than ‘running a big hotel—not too 
big—but just big enough. I tell the captain that when our mines 
‘pinch out’ T'll go to Denver and start a hotel.” 

She was quite communicative, but not at ease, as she led them 
from room to room. Her manner was rather that of one seeking 
to conceal trepidation, and her fluency seemed a little out of 
character. 

In fact, she was trying to make the best possible impression on 
these people whose sincere interest she felt, but with Ben’s eyes 
fixed upon her so constantly she was more deeply embarrassed 
than ever before in her life. It was not her habit to blush or 
stammer, and she did not do so now, but she was carried out of 
her wonted reticence. 

“ As I say, we bought the place for the porch. I didn’t realize 
what I was being let into—if I had, I might have shied. We're 
practically lost in the house. Except when some of the people come 
down from camp, we’re alone. My mother helps out, some, but 
she’s up at the ranch a good deal.” She opened the library door 
and led the way before an easel on which stood a huge canvas. 
“Here's the picture Mr. Congdon is painting for the Captain. I 
wanted him taken with his hat on, but Mr. Congdon said no— 
and his word went. I don’t, know whether I like this or not. 
It’s got me twisted.” 

Congdon had been after psychology rather than costume, that 
was evident at a glance, for the clothing counted for little in the 
portrait. Out of the shadow the face peered sadly, yet with a 
kind of ferocity, too, that made Alice Fordyce recoil from it. 
In a certain way the artist had taken advantage of the man’s 
helplessness and loneliness. He had caught the sadness, sullen- 


“ness, and remorselessness of his sitter, rather than his gay, good- 


tempered smile. The face of this man was concerned with the 
past, not with the future—and yet on its surface it was a good 
likeness, as Ben said, and had both power and distinction. “I think 
it a crackerjack piece of work,” Ben said. 

Bertha replied: “I suppose it is, and vet I can’t see it. I'd 
rather it looked the way the Captain used to when he came down 
to the Junction. I’m sorry to have his sickness painted in that 
way.” 

“That can’t be helped. These artists are queer cattle; you 
ean’t drive ’em.” Ben remarked. 

Bertha smiled. “He wants to paint me now. ‘Not on your 
life,” says I. ‘You'd be doing double stunts with my freckles, and 
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| won't stand for it.’” She laughed. “ No, sir-ee, I don't let any 
artist tip my freckles edgewise just to see how flip he is at it. 
| like Mr. Congdon, but I[ don’t trust him—he’s too much of a 
joker.” 

Thereupon she led the way to the second floor, and showed them 
the furniture, which was mostly very costly and very bad, and at 
last said: “ The third story is pretty empty yet. I don't know 
just what I’m going to do with it.” She was looking at Alice. 
“ | wish you’d come over and help me decide some day.” | 

“What fun!” cried Alice, speaking on the impulse. “I'd like 
to very much.” 

“You see,” Bertha went on, “my folks have always been poor, 
and I’ve lived in gay towns all my life, and when I came here I 
didn’t know any more about life in a city than a duck does of 
mining. I had it all to learn, and they’s a whole lot yet that I 
don’t know.” She smiled quaintly, then grew sober. “ And what’s 
worse, I haven’t any one to tell me—except Mr. Congdon; but 
he’s such a josher I don’t trust him. He did give me a few 
points on the library which ain’t so bad, we think—but all the 
rest of it I had to dig out myself and it’s slow work. But I 
guess we better go down; my horse will be here in a few minutes.” 
Then, with lowered voice, she added: “I can’t stay out but a little 
while; the Captain dreads to have me leave him even to go down 
town. I hadn’t ought to go at all.” 

Ben began to perceive a real slavery in her life, and urged 
her to come with them. “It will do you good, and it will do us 
good, too. We'll only be away an hour.” 

As they returned to the porch she put her hand on Haney’s 
shoulder in, the manner of one man to another, saying: “I’m 
going for a little ride with these people, Captain.” 

“ All right,” he answered; “I'll be here when you come bagk.” 
Again a subtle cadence in his voice so belied his smile shat 
Alice’s heart responded to it. 

Bertha’s horse proved to be a spirited animal, but she mounted 
him with the ease and 
celerity of a boy— 
riding cross-saddle, in 
the mountain fashion. 
“T haven't a_ long 
skirt,” she carelessly 
remarked to Alice, 
and that was all 
the explanation she 
offered for her cross- 
saddle, and Ben 
thought he had never 
seen anything more 
alert, more graceful, 
than her slim figure 
poised alertly in the 
saddle, her face glow- 
ing, her hair blown 
across her face. 

Alice, who rode 
rather timidly, ad- 
mired them ‘both from 
her position, which 
was «always behind, 
though they tried to 
accommodate their 
pace to hers. A pang 
of envy that was al- 
most jealousy pierced 
her heart she 
looked at them, so 
young, so vigorous, 
and so blithe. 

“I should be sit- 
ting with Captain 
Haney on the porch,” 
she said to herself 
with bitterness. “I 
am out of place here.” 

The words which 
passed between the 
young people meant 
little, but their 
glances at each other 
meant much. It was 
inleed a fateful ride. 
The liking, the deep 
interest, born of their 
first meeting,- swept 
irresistibly into ad- 
miration. Their 
faces turned toward 
each other, youth to 
youth, as naturally as 
flowers swing toward 
the light. 

They fell into 4rgu- 
mnt over saddles, 
over their difference 
between his manner 
of riding and her own. 
li-r speech, so direct, 
full of quaint 
sling, enchanted him, 
aid Alice soon found 
herself the third 


“T think it is a crackerjack piece of work,” Ben said 


party. And when they were for pushing into a gallop she found 
herself a clog on them. Concealing her disgust of herself under a 
bright smile, she called out: “ Why don’t you people gallop ahead 
and let me jog along my own gait?”. 

“Oh no!” replied Ben. “ We don't want to do that. Are you 
tired?” He became anxious at once. 

“No, no! Please go! Mrs. Haney wants to race—I can see 
that—and I'd really like to see her ride—she sits her horse so 
beautifully.” 

“Very well!” Ben acquiesced. “ We'll take a run ahead and 
come back to you.” 

Thereupon they set off, Bertha leading in a rushing gallop, 
up the road, which wound along a ravine toward the top of a 
broad mesa. Alice, with slack rein in her small hand, rode slowly 
on in the vivid sunlight with a chill shadow deepening in her soul. 
As young as her lover in years, she nevertheless seemed at the 
moment twice his age. Everything interested him. He was never 
tired mentally or physically, and his smooth, unwrinkled face still 
reflected the morning sunlight of the world. “ He is still the boy, 
while I am old and wrinkled and nerveless,” she bitterly con- 
fessed. 

When they rettirned to her at the top of the mesa, flushed and 
laughing, -her pain had deepened into despair. Up to that mo- 
ment she had cheered herself with a belief that some day she was 
to recover her health—that some day her wrinkles would be 
smoothed out and her cheeks resume their youthful charm— 
but now she knew herself as she was. The divine glow and grace 
of youth would never again come to her, while this vigorous 
and joyous girl would grow in womanly charm from month to 
month. “She is going to be very beautiful,” she admitted, and 
even in the midst of her cwn discouragement she could not but 
admire Bertha’s skill with the horse. She rode in the manner of 
a cowboy, holding her hands high and guiding her horse by pull- 
ing the reins across his neck. Ben was reeeiving lessons from 
her— absorbed and 
jocular. 

At the top of the 
mesa they all halted 
to look away over the 
landscape — a gray- 
green, tumbled land, 
out of which fantastic 
red rocks arose, and 
over which, to the 
west, the snowy peaks 
loomed. Ben drew a 
deep breath of joy. It 
seemed that the world 
had never been s0 
beautiful. “Isn't it 
magnificent!” he 
eried. “I like this 
country! Alice, let’s 
make our home here.” 

She smiled a little 
constrainedly. “ Just 
as you say, dear.” 

“ Why shouldn't we, 
when the climate is 
doing you so much 

i?” 

The horse that 
Bertha rode was pran- 
cing and foaming, 
eager for a renewal of 
the race, and Ben, 
seeing it, cried out: 
“Shall we go round 
by the hanging rock?” 

“I'm willing!” an- 
swered Bertha, her 
eyes shining with ex- 
citement. 

Alice shook her 
head. “TI think Ill 
let you young things 
go your own gait, and 
I'll poke along back 
toward home.” 

Ben rode near her, 
searching her face 


anxiously. “ You're 
not tired—are you, 
dear?” 


“No, but I would 
be if I took that big 
circuit. But never 
mind me, I like to 
poke.” 

“ Very well,” he an- 
swered, quite relieved, 
“ we'll meet you at the 
bridge,” and off they 
wow dashed with furious 
/ clatter, leaving her to 

slowly retrace her 
lonely way, feeling 
very tired, very old, 
and very sad. 


Bertha was girl: 


Drawn by J. N. Marchand 
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ishly, perilously happy. It was almost her first escape from the 
brooding care and weight of Haney’s presence. She felt as she 
used to feel when speeding away on a swift gallop to the ranch 
with some companion as care-free as herself. Since that fate- 
ful day, when her mother fell ill and Marshall Haney asked her 
to marry him, she had not been permitted an hour’s holiday. 
Even when absent from her husband her mind carried an 
inescapable picture of his loneliness and helplessness, and no 
complete. relaxation had come with her temporary freedom. This 
day, for some reason she was free from care, from pain, from all 
uneasiness. 

She thought this was due to the saddle and to the clear air 
of the morning. “1 will ride every day,” she said te Ben, with 
shining face, as they drew their horses to a walk. “Ive enjoyed 
this ride immensely. I don’t know why | haven't been out before. 
I used to ride so much—lately Pve dropped it.” 

“Well call for you every day,” he replied. “As Alice gets 
stronger we can go up into the cations and take long rides.” 

“Til tell you what well do.” she cried; “well let her ride 
in the cart with the Captain and take our dinner, and we'll all g 
up the north canon some day, and eat pienic dinner there.” : 

“(Good idea!” he said. 

They planned this and other excursions with no sense of leav- 
ing any one behind or of cutting across conventional boundaries. 
Their native honesty and innocence of any ill intention prevented 
even a suspicion of danger, and by the time they joined Alice at 
the bridge they were on terms of-intimacy and good-fellowship 
which seemed to rise from years of long acquaintance. Ben had 
promised to come up and help her select a horse, and she had 
agreed to bring the Captain to call on Alice, who was staying with 
some friends not far away. 

This change in Bertha’s manner extended to Alice, who re- 
{urned it in kind. The guilelessness which looked from the young 
wife’s clear eyes was unmistakable. She was growing handsome 
too. The flush of blood in her cheeks ha: submerged her freckles, 
and Alice began to realize how the poor child’s devotion to Mar- 
shall Haney had reacted against her native good health. “ She 
is but a. girl even now,” she thought. 

llamey was sitting on the porch when they left him, the collie 
at his feet. but at sight of the returning party he rose and hob- 
bled slowly down the walk. his heart filled with tenderness and 
wimiration for his wife. 

“Come in and stay to dinner!” he called hospitably, and Bertha 
eagerly seconded the invitation, but Alice replied: “I’m pretty 
tired, I think I'll go home. You can stay if you like, Ben.” 

Ben, smitten with sudden contrition, quickly said: “Oh no, 
I will go with vou. I’m afraid you've ridden too far.” 

She protested against this for Bertha’s relief. “It’s a good 
tiredness. It’s been great fun,” and with promises of another 
expedition of the same sort they rode away, while Bertha and 
Hlaney remained at the gate to examine the new horse. 

As Bertha ,reentered the house with her husband, the day 
seemed to lose its magical brightness and to decline to a hum- 
drum, shadowless flare. The house seemed cold and gloomy, and 
the day empty. For the first time since its purchase she mentally 
asked herself: “ What will 1 do now?” It was as if some ruling 
motive had suddenly been withdrawn from her life. 

This empty, aching spot remained with her all through the day, 
even When she took Haney for his drive down-town, and only dis- 
appeared for a few moments as they met young Fordyce on the 
street. It was with her as she returned to the house, and she was 
glad that Williams came in te take supper with them, for his talk 
of the mine diverted her and deeply interested her husband. 

Williams eyed his boss critically. “ You're gainin’, Captain. 
You'll soon be able to make camp again.” 

*T hope so, but the doctor says my heart’s affected, and it 
wouldn't be safe for me to go any higher for a while.” 

Williams smiled at Bertha. “ Better send the Missus then. 
The men all have a great idea of her. They say she’s a kind of 
mascott. MeGonigle asks me every time what she thinks of our 
new shaft. Uve a kind of reverence for her’ judgment myself. 
They say women kind o’ feel their way to a conclusion. Now 
Id like her to pass judgment on our work in The Diamond Ace.” 

“Td like to go up.” said Bertha, but in truth she was no longer 
thinking of the mine; she was considering how she might make 
her table look as pretty as Mrs. Congdon’s. Her first dissatis- 
faction with her own way of life filled her mind. -“ IT must have 
some of those candles,” she said to herself, while the men were 
still intent upon the mine. Her first step toward social con- 
formity was at this moment taken. 

She felt herself akin to these people, and this assertion, sub- 
conscious and unuttered, brought something between Marshall 
lilaney and herself. It was not merely that she was younger and 
clearer of record, but she was perfectly certain that with education 
she could hold her own with the Congdons or any one else. “If 
my father had lived T wouldn't he the ignoramus T am to-day.” 
But she had no plan for acquiring the knowledge she needed other 
than to read. She resolved to read every day—though every hour 
so spent must be taken from her husband, so piteously dependent 
upon her. 

He read little beyond his morning paper, and when she read 
aloud to him he almost always went to sleep. 


CHAPTER VIII 
: BEN BECOMES ADVISER TO MRS. HANEY 
SHE was astir early the rext morning, and quite ready to join 
the Fordyees as soon as breakfast was over; but they did not come. 
She waited and watched the whole forenoon, and when, at twelve 
o'clock, they had neither called nor sent any word, her day sud- 


denly sank into nothingness, like a collapsed balloon, and she face 
the day with a weakness of will not native to her. 

Haney and Williams were both down street discussing soi 
business matter with Judge Crego, and this left her hours th 
more empty .and unsatisfactory. As the dinner hour drew nea: 
she drove to the office to fetch her husband, hoping for a glimp= 
of the Fordyces on the way, but even this comfort was denied her 
and she ached with dull pain which she could not analyze. 

As Haney settled himself in the carriage, he said: “ Well, litt! 
woman, did ye have a good-ride?” 

“I didn’t go,” she responded, with curt emphasis. 

not! Why not?” 

“I had too much to do.” This was a prevarication which sh. 
instantly repulsed. “ Besides, they didn’t turn up.” 

“I'm sorry. I was hoping you'd had a good try at the ney 
horse. Ye must mount him for me to see this afternoon.” Late 
he said: “ I'm feeling better each day now—soon Ill be able to take 
that trip East. Do you get ready at your ease.” 

The thought of this trip, hitherto so wonderful in its possibili 
ties, afforded her no pleasure—it scarcely interested her, ani 
when another day went by with no further call or word fron 
the Fordyces, she began to lose faith in her new-found friends ani 
in herself. 

“They had enough of me,” she said to herself. “I’m not thei: 
style.” And in this lay her first acknowledgment of money’- 
inefficiency. It cannot buy the friends you really care for. 

On the third day Ben Fordyce called her up on the ‘phone to say 
that Alice had been ill. “Our ride that day was a little too 
much for her,” he explained, “but she will be all right again 
soon. I think we can go again to-morrow.” 

This explanation brought sunshine back into her life, and she 
went about the house singing softly. In the afternoon, as she anid 
Mart were starting on their “ constitutional,” she proposed that 


they call to see how Mrs. Fordyce was. This Haney was glad to 


0. 

“T liked the little woman,” said he. “She's sharp as a taék. 
and, besides, she listened to me gabble,” he added. 

Miss Heath was stopping in the home of a friend—a _ rather 
handsome house in the midst of thick shrubbery—and they found 
her wrapped in a blanket and sitting on the porch in a steamer- 
chair, with Ben reading to her. They were both insistent and cordia| 
in their demands that the Captain alight and come in, and Ben 
went down the walk to get him, while Alice, with envious, wistful 
eyes, studied the glowing girl. “Oh, no! I don’t think the ride 
did me any harm. I have these little backsets now and then. 
I’m glad you came.” 

“How thin her hands are,” thought Bertha. And she saw, too. 
that the delicate face was wrinkled and withered. Then she said: 
“ bought a new Norse.” 

“ Have you, indeed?” 

“Yes, and I’ve been expecting you to ride up to the line fence 
and call me out—I wanted to show him to you. He's a cracker. 
jack all right.” 

“ We'll come over in a day or two. I never stay down more than 
three days.” | 

Haney, lumbering round the corner of the house, called out 
suddenly. “Here you are! Now, don’t move a hair.” He bent 
and offered a broad white hand. “ How are ve the day?” 

“ Better, thank you. Ben, put a chair beside me. I want to 
talk to Captain Haney. He was interrupted the other night in 
the very middle of one of his best stories, and I’m going to insist 
on his finishing it.” 

Haney faced Bertha with a look of wonder on his face. “ Think 
o that now!. She remembers one of my best.” 

“Indeed I do, Captain—and I can tell you just where you 
left off. You had just sighted the camp of the robbers.” 

Haney clicked with his tongue as if listening to a child. “ There. 
now! I must have been taking more grape juice than was good 
for me to start on that story, for it’s all about meself and the 
great man I thought I was in those days.” 

“TI love to hear about people who can ride a hundred miles in 
a night, and live on roots and berries, and capture men whw 
bristle with revolvers. Please go on. Ben, you needn't listen il 
you don’t want to. You can show Mrs. Haney the automobile or 


. the garden.” 


Ben laughed. “T like to hear Captain Haney talk quite as well 
as anybody, but I'll be glad to show Mrs. Haney any of our 
borrowed things she cares to see.” 

Alice turned to Bertha., “I suppose the Captain’s tales are all! 
old stories to you?” 

“No, they’re mostly all new to me. The Captain never tells 
stories to me.” 

Haney winked. “She knows me too well. She wouldn't believe 
them.” 

“Go on, please!” said Alice. And so Haney took up the thread. 
though he protested. “’Tis a tale for candle-light.” he explained. 

Ben was’ studying Bertha with renewed admiration. “ Where 
did she get that exquisite profile?” he thought. 

The story was again interrupted by a group of callers, amony 
them Mrs. Crego, and though Alice loyally stood by the Haneys 
and introduced them boldly, Mrs. Crego’s cold nod, and somethin: 
that went out from the eyes of all the others, made Bertha suffer. 
and she went away with a feeling of antagonism in her heart. Di‘! 
these people consider her beneath their respect? 

Haney laughed as they rode away. “If black eyes could freez: 
sure we'd be shiverin’ this minute. Did ye see Mrs. Crego pucker 
up when she sighted us?” 

“T did, and it settled her for me,” replied Bertha. 

The intimacy thus established between the Haneys and the 
Congdon circle furnished the gossip of the upper circle with vit! 
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si i. Mrs. Crego most 
idedly disapproved | 


» their calling, and 
aivised Alice Heath 
acainst any further 
conection with the 
cvimbler’s wife. 

~* What good can it 
possibly lead to? It’s 
only curiosity on your 
part, and it isn’t right 
to disturb the girl's 
ideals — if she has 
any.” 

fo this Alice made 
nf reply, but Ben 
sigutly defended the 
wife. She 
would have been as 
good as any of us 
with the same educa- 
tion. The poor little 
thing has had to work 
since her childhood, 
and that has cut off 
alt training. As for 
Ilaney, he isn’t a bad 
man. suppose he 
argues that as some 
one must keep a 
gambling-house it is 
best to have a good 
man do it.” 

The sense of being 
to a degree _ freed 
from the ordinary re- 
straints of social life 
made Alice very toler- 
ant, but as it chanced 
they did not go out 
the next day; indeed, 
it was several days be- 
fore they again rode 
up to the Haney 
gate. They found her 
dressed and ready for 
them. She had been 
each morning, and 
when she came out to 
them her heart was 
vlowing and her face 
alight. 

We've come to see 
the new horse!” called 
Ben. 

Haney was at the 
gate when the horse 
was brought round, 
wul, with a smile of 
satisfaction on his 
fae, remarked: 
“There is horse 
worth the riding,” he 
loasted. “I told Ber- 
tie to get the best. I 
would not have her riding a skate like that the other day. She'll 
keep ve company this day.” 

en exclaimed with admiration, as Bertha mounted her horse, 
“You know horse-flesh, Captain!” 

“I do,” responded Haney. “And now be off—and remember 
you take dinner with us to-day.” 

\s they moved away he took his customary seat on the porch 
te wait for their return—patient in outward seeming, but lonely 
aml a little resentful within. 

ertha suggested a ride up the Bear Cafion, but Ben was quick 
to say, “ That is too far, I fear, for Alice.” 

Kertha’s glance at Alice revealed again, but in clearer lines, 
the sickness and weariness and the hopelessness of the elder 
woman’s face, and Ben’s consideration and watchful care of her 
took something out of the ride. The rapture, the careless.gayety 
of the first day’s gallop was gone. 

\n impatience rose in the girls soul. With the cruelty of 
youth she unconsciously accused the other, resenting the inter- 
ference with her own plans and pleasures. She felt cheated be- 
cause Ben permitted himself no racing, no circuits with her—and 
yet outwardly and in reality she was deeply sympathetic. She 
pitied while she accused and resented. 

Their ride Was short and unsatisfying, but as their guests re- 
meined for luncheon (Bertha was learning to call it that) the 
outing ended in.a rare delight; for while “ the two invalids” sat 
o the piazza, Bertha showed Ben her garden and stables, and the 
eivenhouses she was building, and this hour was one of almost 
pertect peace. 

en’ (once outside the depressing presence of Alice) grew gay 
al single-minded in his enjoyment of his hostess and her sur- 
recindings, 

“It must -seem like Aladdin and his wonderful lamp to you,” he 
‘il, as they stood watching the workmen putting in the glass to the 
xr -enhouses. “ All you have to do is rub it and miracles happen.” 


IWIARPER’S 


“Off they dashed with furious clatter” 


WEENRLY 


“That's just what 
it does,” she answered 
with gravity. 
give myself a knock 
on the head every 
time I write out a 
cheek just to see if I 
am awake, but I can 
see Tl get used to it 
in time. That’s the 
funny thing. A feller 
can get used: to any- 
thing. trouble 
with me is I don't 
know what to do nor 
how to do it. I ought 
to be learning things, 
1 ought to go to 
school, but I can't. 
You see. I had to 
buckle down to work 
before I finished the 
high-school, and 

‘don’t know a_ thing 
exeept running a 
hotel. Another thing. 
most of our old 
friends fight shy of 
us. I invite ‘em in 
and they come, but 
they don’t stay—they 
don’t seem to be com- 
fortable. They are 
all wall-eyed to see 
the place once, but 
they don’t neighbor 
with us as they used 
to, and the people 
next door here—well, 
they don’t neighbor at 
all. You and the 
Congdons are the only 
people, except a few of 
mother’s church folks, 
whe even call. Now 
what's the matter?” 

He was now quite 
as serious as she. “I 
Suppose your own 
folks feel that your 
wealth is a barrier.” 

“Why should they? 
I treat ‘em just the 
same as ever. I'm 
not the kind to go 
back on my friends 
because I’m Marshall 
Haney’s wife. If I'd 
earned this money I 
might take on airs; 
bet I haven’'t—l've 
just married into it.” 

Drawn by J. N. Marchand “Hlow§ did you 
come to do it?” he 
asked, quickly, almose 
accusingly. 

Her tone again faltered and her eyes fell. “ Well, mother was 


sick and getting old, and I was kind o’ tired and discouraged, and 


the Captain was mighty nice and kind to us, and then I—and so 
when the word came that he was hurt, and wanted me, I went.” 
Here she looked up at him. “And I did right, don’t you think 


so?” 


He was twisting a twig in his fingers. “Oh, yes! Certainly. 
You've been a great comfort to him. -You saved his life probably, 
and he really is a fine man in spite of—” He broke off. 

She took up his phrase. “In spite of his profession. I know, 
that was mother’s main objection to him. But, you see, he cleaned 
all out of that before I married him. He hasn’t touched a card 
since.” 

He was almost apologetic. “I've been brought up to despise 
gamblers. I’m a Quaker, you know, by family, but I like Captain 
Haney, and I can see that from his point of view a ‘ straight game,’ 
as he calls it, is not a crime.” 

“Yes, he tells me he never let a crooked deal pass in his place, 
and I believe him, but after all I can’t forget that he was a 
gambler, and other people can’t, and his record is dead against us 
here.” 

Her face was dark as she resumed. “I’m a gambler’s wife. 
Ain’t that so? Didn’t you hear of me in that way? Weren't you 
warned against us?” 

His honest eyes quailed a little. git is true your husband is 
called a gambler rather than a miner. 

“Well, he was. -That’s right, but he isn’t new. I’m not com- 
plaining about the part that can’t be helped, but I want to do 
something to show we are in line to-day, and so does the Captain. 
We want to make our money count, and if vou ean tell us what 
to do, we'll be mightily obliged.” : 

The young Quaker was more profoundly enthralled by this 
unexpected confession of the girl than by any other word she 

(Continued on page 1285, ) 
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THE BIGGEST BOAT EVER BUILT 


THE NEWEST ADDITION TO THE TRANSATLANTIC FLEET, THE RECENTLY COMPLETED “ LUSITANIA,” WHICIT WILL MAKE HER MAIDEN 
VOYAGE EARLY NEXT MONTH, IS 790 FEET IN LENGTH, AND-DISPLACES 32,500 TONS. SHE HAS TWENTY-NINE MILES OF FRAMEWORK 
IN HER VARIOUS DECKS, AND MEASURES 155 FEET IN HEIGHT FROM HER KEEL TO THE TOPS OF HER FUNNELS 


THE RIOTS IN BELFAST 


Photograph copyright by * Topica!” 


THE STRIKE IN BELFAST ASSUMED SERIOUS PROPORTIONS DURING THE SECOND WEEK IN AUGUST, WHEN THE STRIKERS AND THEIR 

SYMPATHIZERS BECAME SO RIOTOUS THAT IT WAS NECESSARY FOR THE TROOPS, WHICH HAD BEEN CALLED UPON TO MAINTAIN ORDER, 

TO. MAKE SEVERAL BAYONET CUARGES; 500 POLICEMEN AND 15.000 SOLDIERS WERE REQUIRED TO QUELL TIIE RIOTING, IN THE COURSE 
OF WHICILE MANY PERSONS WERE INJURED 
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“COMBUSTIBLE AMERICA” 


AS NINETY PER CENT. OF THE BUILDINGS IN THE UNITED STATES ARE OF 
WOOD, AND ONLY A FRACTION OF ONE PER CENT. ARE FIRE-PROOF, IS IT 
STRANGE THAT AMERICANS HAVE HAD TO PAY MORE THAN THREE BIL- 
LION DOLLARS FOR FIRE PROTECTION DURING THE LAST HALF-CENTURY? 


By GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH 


HE burning of San Francisco was responsible for the coin- 

ing of the unfortunate phrase “ Combustible America,” 

and while the reporter who first used it had no other pur- 

pose than to attract attention to his vivid story of the 

conflagration, it has served as a text tor innumerable 
articles in foreign insurance journals on the serious fire situation 
in the United States. In one German paper the readers are gravely 
informed that “in America they build houses entirely of wood, 
and brick and stone are known to builders only in the first-class 
cities.” The reason given for this is that “lumber is so cheap 
that it pays to build of wood even if the houses are burnt to the 
ground every ten years.” 

Unfortunately there is enough truth in this charge to make its 
absolute refutation somewhat difficult. Over ninety per cent. of 
our houses are of wood, and, the merest fraction of one per cent. 
are what can be even vaguely termed “ fire-proof.’”’ The situation 
is made even worse when it is explained that, in spite of the recent 
yreat conflagrations in Baltimore and San Francisco, we are con- 
tinuing to build chiefly of combustible, inflammable material. The 
destruction of a city by fire does not always enforce a lesson, al- 
though many sermons are preached from it, and promises for the 
future—while the embers still smoulder—are freely and solemnly 
made. Poor San Francisco assured the world that it would rise 
from its ashes not even a greater San Francisco, but “a fire-proof 
city.” But so far the rebuilding of the city is almost as sad a story 
as its destruction. Its pledges, with some exceptions, have been 
broken, and another earthquake and fire would find ample material 
for a worse funeral pyre. 

Our annual fire bill has been steadily growing as our population 
incfeases and the housing facilities try to keep pace with the 
expansion. Not even the spectacular burning of Rome, nor the 
great conflagration of ancient London, compares in extent with the 
vast destruction of property by fire in the United States in a 
single year. The record for 1906 stands unusually high owing to 
the burning of San Francisco. The total losses for that vear in 
the United States and Canada by fire were $537,860,400. Of this 
vast sum San Francisco was responsible for some $350,000,000, in- 
cluding buildings and contents. 

Compare this enormeus destruction of property with the invest- 
ments in new building enterprises. In 1905 building operations 
throughout the country represented a total investment of $525,- 
00,000, and that of 1906-—the high-water mark in the nation’s 
history—approximated $700,000,000. Thus during the greatest 
lmilding year of history, noted for its phenomenal prosperity in 
nearly every industry, we have been able to replace only a little 
more than what we burnt down. In 1904 our fire losses aggregated 
$220,198,050, and this was greater than those of any previous year, 
not even extepting the years 1872 and 1873 when the great Chicago 
and Boston fires added enormously to the total. In 1905 the 
losses from fire showed a still further increase, culminating in the 
great record of 1906, 

Kut the waste through fire consumption is not the only loss 
which the people must pay for any extended conflagration. While 
the fire losses of San Francisco have been placed at $350,000,000, it 
is estimated that the loss to business in that city and throughout 
the country will aggregate at least $1,000,000,000. It cost about 
$12,000,000 to clean up the débris and put the city in shape for 
new buildings, and a further $350,000,000 to rebuild and make the 
city what it was before. It will take ten years to give the city its 
former prestige, and at least twenty years to recover all of its 
lost trade and position. In return for this loss in property and 
business, the citizens of San Francisco received something like 
$135,000,000 insurance. The amount of insurance covering prop- 
erty in the burned district was approximately $235,000,000. Final 
payments by the companies will probably be in the neighborhood 
of vighty per cent. of the amount of insurance involved. --In the 
great Chicago fire only fifty per cent. of the insurance was paid, 
and in the Baltimore fire—-where no earthquake occurred to in- 
validate any of the insurance—the payments were ninety per cent. 
of the value of insurance. The known ratio of insurance to value 
was about seventy per cent., and at least five per cent. of the 
property carried no insurance whatever. 

A glance at some of the figures furnished by the fire-insurance 
companies will quickly dispel any illusions as to the probable cost 
of burning up our homes and paying for them indirectly. From 
the year 1860 to 1904, the stock fire-insurance companies doing 
bu-iness in the United States issued policies for amounts aggre- 
gaiing $442,225,685,657, and the premiums paid for that insurance 
amounted to $3,622,406,354. What stupendous sums fire protection 
Cos us! But with even these billions of dollars invested in fire 
murance there is not enough to go around. There are many 
m-"\rance companies whose capacities are taxed to the limit, and 
th do not care to add further to their liability. Many poor risks 
ar turned down annually, and property is being carried by the 


owners without any insurance protection. Fire hazards which 
favor the destruction of whole blocks are alnfost uninsurable in 
the heart of our cities, and frequent contlagrations in congested 
districts are tending to diminish the amount of insurance obtain- 
able. . 

Many of the leading companies are beginning to “ unload” a 
portion of their liability in such places as precautionary measures. 
The San Francisco and Baltimore fires, which taxed some of the 
largest insurance companies to the limit and completely wiped out 
others, have created an insurance panic. The companies are 
growing more conservative in insuring property, and unless our 
annual fire loss is lessened materially fully a half of the houses of 
the future must go uninsured, or covered with such a small 
amount of insurance that their destruction would mean a direct 
and immediate loss to the owners. 

Our country was first built up with wooden houses by virtue of 
necessity. Bricks and terra-cotta were not manufactured in this 
country, and stone was quarried at great expense. The virgin 
forests furnished an abundance of cheap lumber, and with this 
building material close at hand towns and villages were made 
entirely of wood. A few stone houses were built in time, and later 
when bricks were manufactured they were utilized for the same 
purpose in a limited way. But lumber has always been the leading 
building material. The architectural effect obtained with wood 
has been a strong factor in employing lumber for structural pur- 
poses even to the present day. But within the past quarter of a 
century conditions have changed greatly. The cost of lumber has 
steadily advanced, and in ten years it has increased from fifty to 
one hundred per cent. in certain localities. There is threatened 
a lumber famine which makes it quite apparent that at our present 
rate of development we cannot go on forever building our homes of 
this combustible material. Architects are confident that within 
a quarter of a century the cost of lumber will make it in- 
advisable to use it for the framework of buildings, except in par- 
ticular localities. For interior trim and ornament wood will 
always have a certain vogue, but for structural purposes it must 
give way to other materials. 

With the advance of lumber there has been a corresponding de- 
crease in the cost of many other structural materials. Improved 
mechanical devices have enabled the brick-maker to turn out a 
superior product at much less cost than formerly, and the manu- 
facturer of terra-cotta tiles and blocks has improved his work so 
that a light, fire-proof substance can be placed on the market at 
prices far less than prevailed twenty years ago. The present 
remarkable boom in concrete is in the line of the up-to-date move- 
ment for better fire-proof homes. Where formerly we manufactured 
only a few thousand barrels of concrete annually we have to-day an 
output of as many million.. 

The revolution in building, which is reaching a culminating 
point to-day, dates back to the first introduction of rolled I-beams 
or iron in France and Belgium in 1854 for building purposes. Up 
to.that time combustible materials were used almost exclusively 
for building in Europe and this country. The iron I-beams were 
introduced in England and the United States about 1855. These 
beams inaugurated a new era in building. They were supposed by 
architects and builders to be fire-proof, and they would therefore 
solve the “ fire problem.” The first iron beams were used in con- 
nection with bricks, and the effect of fire on such structures was 
not really understood until the famous Chicago fire. A large num- 
ber-of buildings had been built of these iron beams and bricks in 
Chicago. Then came the great conflagration in that city which 
showed the unreliability of unprotectegl iron beams in a hot fire. 
They were twisted by the intense heat so that the buildings 
collapsed, 

This revelation brought about our present system of fire-proof 
building. It was found essential that our cities should be built not 
only of inecombustible materials, but of fire-proof as well. In the 
rebuilding of Chicago a great number of structures were put up 
with the iron and steel beams protected by burnt porous-clay 
products. The clay was burnt at a high temperature in the 
making, and when properly put into the building it was found to 
protect the iron beams and girders from ordinary fires. Iron, steel, 
stone, marble, and many classes of bricks are vaguely classed in 
the average mind as fire-proof, but not so in the mind of the expert. 
They are incombustible materials, but not fire-proof. They either 
twist, disintegrate, or crumble at temperatures varying from 
1000 to 1800 degrees. In the Baltimore fire the temperature in a 
number of buildings reached 2500 degrees Fahrenheit. The best 
clay products for sheathing fire-proof buildings inside and outside 
will resist the latter temperature without crumbling. 

The application of iron and steel beams and girders, protected by 
clay products, made the censtruction of the modern sky-seraper 
possible. Until these two materials had reached a high stage of 

(Continued on page 1284.) 
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Mr. Thomas J. Feroe on “Red Raven”— Note the composed and masterful Expression of the Horse and Rider 
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1 Mr. Alfred G. Vanderbilt driving his prize-winning pair, “ Polly Prim” and “The Youngster” 


AT BAYSHORE’S ANNUAL HORSE SHOW 
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TAKING THE SPANISH’ HEIR FOR AN AIRING 


THE INFANT SON OF KING ALFONSO AND QUEEN VICTORIA, BUNDLED UP ALMOST TO SUFFOCATION, IS TAKEN OUT DAILY BY HIS 


“NURSES AND ATTENDANTS TO GIVE HIM A CHAN€E TO BREATHE THE AIR 


WHICH IS VOUCHSAFED TO LESSER MORTALS 


HOTEL SERVICE AT 


HOME AND ABROAD 


By R. HOLT-LOMAX 


UST now, when every boat brings people home from Europe, 

there arises the inevitable comparison between the food 

here in hotels and that in similar establishments abroad. 

Tastes differ, and opinion is the more divided, as many 

persons have a sneaking fondness for a certain style of local 
cookery that does not recommend itself to big hotel proprietors 
whose model everywhere is the French kitchen. Eggs and bacon, 
pork and beans;-beef and cabbage, excellent things beyond a doubt, 
are not supposed to harmonize with gilt saloons and the be- 
devilled English of the modern. menu. On one point, though, 
most people are agreed: that Paris still maintains her reputa- 
tion as the home of first-class cookery, not perhaps to the extent 
she did, but yet sufficiently to lead New York and London in the 
composition, the cooking, and the service of a meal. There is, 
in fact, much truth in what a traveller said of hatel dinners 
generally: that the Russian were most plentiful, the American 
the most expensive, the Japanese the most artistic, and the French 
the best from the strictly culinary viewpoint. 

Three considerations make for a good dinner: the cooking, the 
waiting, and the actual materials. To take the second first, it 
may be said at once that bad attendance simply kills the other 
two, however good. This personal element is vital. The subtle 
understanding between waiter, chef, and guest, or middleman, 
producer, and consumer, observed in certain places, makes the 
team run kindly. As witness “ William,” that king of waiters 
of immortal memory, at Long’s in London. He ‘knew the likes 
and dislikes of each visitor to whom he ministered instinctively. 
Here the modern hotel fails. It must. Its patrons come and go 
without an interest taken in their movements. They bolt: their 
meals to the accompaniment of music that still further deadens 
their susceptibilities. There is, again, upon the part of the hotel, 
too often a desire to profit by the wines regardless “how they 


vo” with different dishes. A man, of course, may tip before he 


dines, and so make certain of attendance. But even then he can- 
not reach the cook. 7 

To the chef, who rules their destinies without their knowing it. 
hotel guests give but liftle thought. A sallow man of French 
extraction would answer, probably, to their idea of him if asked. 
His personality, in truth, might always have remained a mystery. 
were he not made to figure, sometimes, in the comic papers. 
One thing, however, he must never do—call himself by an English 
name—as plain John Brown or Smith would shake all confidence 
in the establishment once patrons got to hear of it. In France 
they understand the chef, but even there the big hotel gives him 
no chance. In places only where the customers are known to 
him can he exert himself. As in a few old-fashioned Paris 
restaurants where the service of a special dish requires his pres- 
ence and becomes a solemn function. “ What a lovely morning 
for the pudding,” remarked a waiter once upon the date of the 
commencement of that filling dainty’s season at the London 
“Cheshire cheese.” One laughs at this, and yet the man spoke 
honestly enough, in a spirit utterly unknown to the hotel em- 
ployee. Railroads especially have been the death-blow to all pride 
in individual achievement, and caused the disappearance of many 
a local cook of modest fame. . Old posting-inns, for instance, had 
each a famous dish that, worthy the Tour d’Argent, cast a halo 
over its birthplace. In short, the cook is human. Appreciation 
he must have, whether he be chef at the latest built hotel in some 
big city, or a Meg Dods keeping up traditions in an old-establish- 
ed house of call. 

In food varieties America is well supplied, and her hotels, so 
far as catering goes, compare most favorably with those abroad. 
The fault here, and in Europe, too, of late, lies rather in the 
service and the cooking. Nor is the remedy, the introduction of 
the all-important personal element, an easy one to-day when folks 
“step lively” and grudge thought on meals. 
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“COMBUSTIBLE AMERICA” 


(Continued from page 1281.) 
construction, the present twenty and thirty story structures were 
impossible. The light weight of the clay products enabled the 
builders to run up their structures to enormous heights without 
increasing the load on the steel cage dangerously. The protection 
of the metal part of the buildings could be made as secure at the 

thirtieth or fortieth story as at the first or third. 
Paradoxical as it may sound, we stand foremost to-day in build- 
ing fire-proof structures, and at the same time our country is the 


most combustible in the world. In Europe they have been build-; 


ing houses of stone and brick or a much larger scale than in the 
United States, and the use of wood for structural purposes 
is extremely limited and restricted. On the other hand, the 
fire-proof skyscraper is distinctly of American origin and develop- 
ment. Nowhere else have architects and engineers brought this 
type of building to such a high stage of perfection. 

It is, therefore, not the lack of experience and skill in building 
first-class fire-proof structures tlt makes America so combustible. 
We have the architects and materials to aecomplish the highest 
type of work, but the trouble ltas too often been that the public 
has not been educated up to the necessity of taking the first essen- 
tial precaution in protecting their homes and cities from the fire 
fiend. Instead of insisting upon fire-proof homes, which would 
minimize the danger of hot fires, we have devoted ourselves more 
to the building up of unique fire departments, extensive equipments 
for fire extinguishing, and claborate fire-eseapes. In these particu- 
lars American cities and towns are not excelled by any in Europe. 
The building laws of our cities have always been lax and in- 
adequate to meet the fire situation. There is no uniformity in these 
laws. In one city the use of building materials which are con- 
demned in another is permitted without criticism. 

In the present fire-proof movement, the Fire Insurance Under- 
writers are making a persistent effort to unify the building laws 
of all the first-class cities. Boston, New York, Chicago, and 
Philadelphia differ so materially in some respects in their local 
interpretation of what constitutes a “ fire-proof” building that 
it is impossible to duplicate a building in any two cities without 
extensive modification and changes. If this is true of the larger 
cities, it is far more so in the smaller*towns and viliages. Under 


extreme pressure adequate building laws formally adopted are not 
enforced in order to hasten structural enterprises. According to 
the insurance companies there are upward of 3000 fire-proof build- 
ings in twenty-one of the large cities of the country, although 
builders and owners will claim a good many more. But fire 
insurance companies are conservative in their methods, and many 
buildings which the average builder calls “ fire-proof” are not so 
accepted by the insurance companies. In this list of fire-proof 
buildings New York and Brooklyn lead off with more than half the 
total. In 1905 there were 1530 fire-proof cities in Greater New 
York, and this has been increased by over fifty within the past year. 
Chicago had 298 in 1905, and probably over 320 to-day. Boston 
followed with 265, which has been increased in the past year to over 
375. St. Louis had 190, Philadelphia 166, Pittsburg 100, Buffalo 
86, Cincinnati 51, Cleveland 48, Rochester’ 46, Newark 45, San 
*rancisco (before the fire), 40, Montreal 35, Milwaukee 32. Jersey 
City and Hoboken 28, Providence 22, Toronto 17, Louisville 14, 
Indianapolis and New Orleans 10 each, Detroit 8, and Syracuse 6. 
That is the roster of fire-proof buildings in our leading cities, 
representing in each case such a small percentage of the total num- 
her of buildings that it is diffieult to figure it out. Should a fire 
break out in any of these cities what chance woukl the few scat- 
tered fire-proof buildings have to check the spread of the flames? 

It has frequently been said that Americans are born gamblers, 
and this propensity is well illustrated in our buildings. We had 
4500 fires last year—not including the San Francisco fire—and yet 
we placidly take our chances in building more fire-traps of wood 
or other combustible material. In a Middle West city 2677 per- 
mits were taken out last vear for new buildings, involving an out- 
lay of $6,000,000, and only three of these were fire-proof. The city 
had only nine fire-proof structures before, and yet it had fire-losses 
amounting to over $1,000,000. A second city in the West that 
spent $15,000,000 in 2002 buildings, constructed only twelve which 
could be called fire-proof by the widest stretch of the imagination. 
A third city which had fire-losses approximating $1,500,000, spent 
last year $8,000,000 in new buildings, but of the 4666 thus built 


_only twenty-two small ones pretended to be fire-proof. So the work 


goes on in all parts of the country—a thousand buildings on the 
average of ordinary nature to one that is fire-proof. 


A REMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPH 


ONE OF THE MOST SINGULAR ESCAPES IN THE HISTORY OF BALLOONING WAS THAT OF WHICH CAPTAIN KINDELAN, OF THE SPANISH 
MILITARY ENGINEERS, WAS RECENTLY THE HERO. ASCENDING FROM VALENCIA IN THE MILITARY BALLOON “ MARIS THERESA,” HE 
WAS BLOWN OVER THE MEDITERRANEAN, AND FOUND HIMSELF IN GREAT DANGER OF DROWNING. HE MADE DESPERATE EFFORTS TO 
NOOK HIS TRAILING ROPE IN THE RIGGING OF A PASSING SHIP,—HE WAS DOING THIS AT THE MOMENT THE ABOVE PHOTOGRAPH WAS 
TAKEN,—BUT HIS ATTEMPTS WERE IN VAIN. THE BALLOON SANK LOWER AND LOWER. SO. IN DESPAIR, HE FASTENED ON A LIFE- 
BELT AND JUMPED INTO THE SEA. AFTER SWIMMING FOR A LONG TIME HE WAS RESCUED BY THE BRITISH SHIP “ WEST POINT” 
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The Spectre of Revolt in India 


(Continued from page 1268.) 


and oppression is rampant throughout India, 
while the Indian publicists are going to jails 
and being transported, believing they are 
rendering a service to their country, the new 
slogan. India for the Indians SNiwadesh- 
ish —is getting hold of the Indian mind. 
The awakening of India is phenomenal. 
People enslaved for centuries by caste, cus- 
tom, and religion, lorded over by foreigners 
and economically exploited by a nation 
armed with the cunning that science gives, 
have now resolved to take their destinies into 
their own hands. 

In her arrogance England refused the 
United States the right of representation— 
and lost the colonies! But England has 
profited by this sad experience. To the other 
colonies England has given autonomy. To 
india, England will also give self-government. 
If bloody demonstrations take place in India, 
it will be England’s fault. 

What are the infallible tests for capacity 
for self-government? What country now en- 
joying self-government satisfied those tests 
in the beginning, and how was the fact 
ascertained? No country can be well, 
economically, or efficiently governed unless 
the people have the power to apply checks 
where they find disappointment -in results. 
The people alone can say whether the gov- 
ernment meets their needs. The foreigners, 
however well-meaning, are there for a time 
and for a selfish purpose. They are ignorant 
of the language, feelings, and aspirations of 
the people. It is better to make mistakes 
in self-government than to be continually ex- 
eluded from participation on grounds of sup- 
posed inability to self-govern. How is the 
capability of autonomous government ac- 
quired—if not in the school of experience? 

Those who are under the impression that 
the present unrest in India is merely a tem- 
porary ebullition of emotion, destined to die 
out in a short time, or those who consider 
that the despotic measures employed by the 
government will stamp out the spirit of re- 
volt, are fated to be totally disappointed. 
The discontent in India is an evolutionary 
movement. It is the natural desire of a mis- 
governed people to right administrative and 
economic wrongs. Indian leaders are gain- 
ing large followings. Their ranks are being 
awelled by enthusiastic recruits. 

Persecution and prosecution, conviction, 
and high-handed executive actions of the 
British government are rendering the In- 
(dian leaders martyrs for liberty in the eyes 
of the populace. To students of history it is 
patent that a leader, when invested with 
martyrdom in the eyes of his disciples, ac- 
quires an atithority that electrifies the people 
in a wonderful manner. Then he becomes a 
foe or a friend worthy of being reckoned 
with. England’s acts of oppression consti- 
tute a real menace to the continuance of 
England’s rule in India. 


Money Magic 
(Continued from 1279.) 


could have uttered. His own knowledge of 
life was neither wide nor deep, and his sense 
of responsibility not especially keen, and yet 
he experienced a thrill of pleasure and a cer- 
tain lift of spirit as he stood looking down 
at her, the attitude of confidential spiritual 
adviser began at the moment’ to yield a 
sweet self-appreciation as well as an agree- 
able realization of power. How much 
Haney’s mines were pouring forth he did not 
know, but their wealth was said to be enor- 
mous. Every day added to the potentiality 
of the gray-eyed girl who stood so trust- 
fully, like a pupil, before him. 

He spoke with emotion. “I'll do what I 
can to advise you and help you, and so will 
Alice. Judge Crego is a man; he has 
your legal business, I believe?” 

_“ Yes, I think he’s a square man, and I 
like him, but I don’t like Mrs. Crego. She 
despises us, that’s one good reason.” She 
smiled faintly. “ But it ain’t legal advice I 
want, it’s something else. I don’t know 
what it is. Our minister isn’t the man, 
either. I guess I want somebody that knows 
life ond that ain’t either a lawyer or a 
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minister. [ want some one to take our 
affairs in hand. IL need all kinds of advice. 
Won't you give it to me?” 

He smiled. “I'd like to help, but I am 
only a lawyer and a very young one at that.” 

“I. don’t think of you as a lawyer; you're 
more than that to us.” 

“What am I, then?” 

The color danced along her cheeks, and 
the intended phrase, so current in the West 
that it has a certain humorous sound, 
leaped to her lips, “ You're a gentleman 
and a scholar.” 

“Thank you. But I fear you mean by 
that that I take life very easily.” 

She grew serious again. “No, I don't. 
Anybody can see you're honest. I trust you 
more than [| do Judge Crego, and so does 
the Captain. You can tell us things we 
want te know. We both know a little about 
business, but we don’t know much about 
other things. That's where we both fall 
down.” 

This frank expression of regard, of trust, 
brought about a moment of great emotional 
tension, and for a moment Ben hesitated 
about replying. At last he said: “I hope 
[ shall always deserve your confidence. I 
wish I had the wisdom you credit me with. 
| wonder what I can tell you?” 

“Tell me what you would do if you ;were 
in my place.” 

Quick as a sunbeam his smile flashed out. 
“ Be your own good, joyous self. Whatever 
vou do, don’t lose what you are now—the 
quality which attracted Alice and me to you. 
Don’t try to be like other rich people.” 

The sight of the Captain and Alice walk- 
ing slowly toward them cut short the further 
admission of his own youth and careless 
inexperience, and they all took seats beneath 
a big pear-tree which shaded a semicircu- 
lar wire settee. 

(To be Continued.) 


The Leader 


‘Or wisdom’s lore she gleaned a store, 


Her mind at times seemed more than 
human: 
Yet in the strife that filled her life 
She never learned to be a woman. 
JOHN BERRY. 


The Meanest Man in the World 


A TRUE story is told of a Southerner who 
went into the store of one of his neighbors, 
and asked him if he didn’t want to trade. 

“ Whatchergot?” said the storekeeper. 

The man ran his hand down into his coat 
pocket and pulled out an egg. “* This,” 
said he. 


“One aig!” said the storekeeper. “ And 
what you want for that?” 
“Waall,” drawled the man. “you can 


gimme a couple knittin’-needles for it, 
can't ye?” 

“Ef that’s all,” said the storekeeper, “I 
reckon I kin.” 

The man received the knitting - needles, 
and looking up at the storekceper, he said: 
“Aren't you goin’ to treat?” (The custom 
South demands ‘a treat whenever a swap of 
any kind is made.) 

* Well,” said the storekeeper, “ what you 
want?” 

“Oh, I'm not perticilar,” said the man. 
“ Gi’ me a drink o’ sherry.” 

So the storekeeper handed out a bottle of 
sherry and a glass. . 

“Help yourself.” 

The man thought a moment, and then 
said, solemnly: “I nevah drink sherry with- 
out breakin’ an aig in it.” 

“ Well, upon mah soul,” thought the store- 
keeper. But he handed him the egg he had 
just received, and said: MHere’s yoh aig; 
you kin have it.” 

The man broke the egg into the glass of 
sherry, and in doing so discovered that the 
egg had two yolks. He drained the glass, 
smacked his lips, pronounced it a fine drink, 
and then said to the storekeeper: “ You 
know you ought to gi’ me two more knittin’- 
needles, don’t you?” 

“ Why?” asked the storekeeper, perplexed. 

“ Because,” said the man, “that aig o’ 


mine had two yolks!” 
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Pardonable 


A PROMINENT novelist spoke recently at 
a Boston Club about the wonders of modern 
invention. He said: 

“ There was an old fisherman rowing in 
his boat, one day, when an automobile canoe 
sprung a leak near him and immediately 
sank. 

“To the indignation of the canoe’s oe- 
cupants, the old man paid no heed to them, 
but rowed calmly on his way, pufling an old 
clay pipe. 

* However, the wrecked canoeists managed 
to swim to him, and as they clambered into 
his boat one sputtered, angrily: 

“*Confound you, why didn’t you lend us 
a hand? Didn't you see we were sinking?’ 

“The old man took his pipe out of his 
mouth, and stared at them in astonishment. 

“* Blessed if I didn’t think ve wuz one o’ 
them new-fangled submarines, he said.” 


Gagged 


“Post always goes to the dentist's with 
his wife.” 

“The idea! What for?” 

“ [t's the only time he ever has a chance 
to speak to her.” 


He Set a Date 


in a Wisconsin town who 
had a Swedish clerk sent him out to do 
some collecting. When he returned from 
an unsuccessful trip he reported: 

“Yim Yonson say he vill pay ven he sells 
his hogs. Yim Olesen, he vill pay ven he 
sell him wheat, and Bill Pack say he vill 
pay in Yanuary.” 

“ Well,” said the boss, “that’s the first 
time Bill ever set a date to pay. Did he 
really say he would pay in January?” 

“Vell, aye tank so,” said the clerk. 
“ He say it ban a dam cold day ven you get 
that money. I tank that ban in Yanuary.” 


A MERCHANT 


A PERFECT MILK SUPPLY 

should bear a guaranty of purity. The name *' Borpen “ guar- 
antees purity in milk products. Borpen's Peertess Branp 
Evaporatep MILK (unsweetened) is prepared where cleanliness 
and purity reign supreme. Use it in all recipes calling for milk 
or cream. 

THE BEST ALL-ROUND PAMILY LINIMENT is* BROWN’S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle. «*.s 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


ears 

Pears’ Soap fur- 
nishes all the skin 
needs, except water. 

Just how it 
cleanses, softens 
and freshens the 
delicate skin-fabric, 
takes longer to ex 
pound than to expe- 


rience. Use a cake. 
Sold in every quarter of the globe. 
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NEW YORK’S NEW POSTMASTER 


THE TALLEST BUILDING IN THE WORLD 


EDWARD M. MORGAN, WHO HAS BEEN APPOINTED POSTMASTER OF 
NEW YORK, HAS SPENT THIRTY-FOUR YEARS IN THE SERVICE OF 
THE LOCAL DEPARTMENT. BEFORE HE WAS SIXTEEN HE HAD 
BECOME A CARRIER IN THIS CITY. BY SUCCESSIVE STEPS HE ROSE 
TO THE POSITION OF GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT OF DELIVERY. 
SINCE THE APPOINTMENT OF FORMER POSTMASTER WILLCOX AS 
CHAIRMAN OF THE PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION, MR. ‘MORGAN 


THE NEW SINGER BUILDING, WHICH IS RAPIDLY NEARING COM- 
PLETION ON THE BLOCK BOUNDED BY BROADWAY, CORTLANDT, 
LIBERTY, AND CHURCH STREETS, IS THE TALLEST BUILDING THAT 
HAS EVER BEEN ERECTED. THE CONSTRUCTION WORK HAS NOW 
REACHED THE THIRTY-SIXTH STORY, FIVE HUNDRED FEET ABOVE 
THE PAVEMENT, AND ALREADY OVERTOPS THE TWO TALLEST BUILD- 
INGS IN NEW YORK—THE “* TIMES’ BUILDING AND “ THE PARK 


HAS SERVED AS ACTING POSTMASTER 


ROW BUILDING ” 


—py $1 AND 118 FEET RESPECTIVELY 


How a Missouri Jurist “Showed” 
the British Parliament 


For several years Judge Jefferson W. 
Pollard, of St. Louis, Missouri, has followed 
a unique and original method of dealing 
with “drunks” brought before him. His 
method is to withhold sentence and release 
the accused on personal recognizance upon 
the pledge not to drink within a year’s time, 
but, breaking the pledge, the offender is to 
come up for sentence if called upon so to do. 
According to temperance authorities, the 
plan of Judge Pollard has proved eminently 
successful; it has kept many poor unfor- 
tunate victims of the drink habit from 
doing time on the “ rock pile,” and has been 
the instrument in “showing” yumbers of 
erring brothers the better way. 

There are many who think the methods 
of Judge Pollard would accomplish good re- 
sults if practically applied in other cities 
and sections. Even “Old England” has 
been impressed, and the method is now, by 
solemn enactment of Parliament, a part of 
the law of that country. The new English 
law gives magistrates power to release an 
offender on probation without first recording 
a conviction. It is the first act of Parlia- 
ment in English history to giv® magistrates 
even the discretionary power of requiring an 
offender to abstain if he desired the benefits 
conferred by the act and to abstain if he 
desired to purge his offence. . 

Judge Pollard’s actions are based upon 
judicial discretion under the law, and not 
the result of any State statute, England has 


not only enacted a law embodying the Mis- 
souri judge’s plan, but has gone farther, and, 
in addition to total abstinence, requires the 
probationer to keep away from saloons and 
questionable companionships. Probation 
oflicers are named to see that the pledges are 
kept, and to that end all probationers are 
required to report to these officers at stated 
intervals. If the probationer takes even one 
drink, he can be rearrested and sentenced for 
the original offence. 

The act of Parjiament provides as a con- 
dition of probation: 

1. Total abstinence. 

2. Abstinence from association with unde- 
sirable companions and frequenting 
undesirable places. 

3. The probation officers, who are paid, 
must make periodical visits to the proba- 
tioners and make reports to the magistrates. 

4. The recording of the conviction is with- 
held. 

A conviction under the British law is a 
debarment to civil, military, and naval sery- 
ice of the country. 

The enactment of the law, based upon the 
American judge’s method of treating inebri- 
ates, was due to a discussion and explana- 
tion of the procedure by Judge Pollard him- 
self while in Europe during the summer of 
1906, supplemented by the efforts of the 
temperance organizations, Judge Pollard 
addressed public meetings in many of the 
larger cities of Europe, and personally ex- 
plained his system to many members of Par- 
liament who were interested in temperance 
reforms. The influence of Herbert Glad- 
stone, the Home Secretary, was sought and 
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secured, while Walter East, the honorary sec- 
retary of the National Independent Temper- 
ance party, labored zealously to secure, the 
enactment of the law. 

English magistrates are very conservative 
as to new measures, and, above all, they are 
mostly averse to any innovation which im- 
poses upon them any additional duties, ax 
necessarily will the new law. But as thie 
temperance folk of Europe are united in sup- 
port of the measure, public opinion will be 
such as to secure the enforcement of thie 
statute. 

It is no mean compliment to the American 
jurist that his plan of dealing with an ele- 
ment which has long taxed the attention of 
statesmen of all countries has been adopted 
by the Parliament of*the mother country. 


Bang !.- 


“My rubber,” said Nat Goodwin, de- 
scribing a Turkish bath that he once had 
in Mexico, “was a very strong man. He 
laid me on a slab and kneaded me and 
punched me and banged me in a most em- 
phatic way. When it was over and I had 
gotten up, he came up behind me, before 
my sheet was adjusted, and gave me three 
resounding slaps on the back with the palm 
of his enormous hand. 

“*What the blazes are you doing? | 
gasped, staggering. 

“* No offence, sir,’ said the man; ‘it was 
only to let the office know that T was ready 
for the next bather. You see, sir, the bell’s 
out of order in this room.’” 
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BAUTIMORE RYE 


BOTTLED BY 


WM LanaHan & SON 
BALTIMORE. 


HUNTER 
RYE 


IS THE BEST WHISKEY, HENCE 
THE MOST WHOLESOME. NO 
PRAISE COULD BE STRONGER 
NO TESTIMONY MORE CON- 


VINCING THAN THE AP- 
PROVAL OF ITS MILLIONS 
OF PATRONS. 


Sold at all first<class cafes and by jobbers. 
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Financial 
mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
Brown Brothers & Co., 
Concness, To wit: Be it remembered, That on the twentieth 


L tt Bills of exchange bought and 
of Credit. Collections made. 
Bankeks, No. 59 WALL STREET. 
day of June, 1907, lIlarper & Brothers, of New York, \. 


sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
of 
International Cheques. Cer- 
Copyright Wotice 
have de posited in this Office the title of a BOOK, the title of 


rope and South Airica, Com- 
Credit. nal Che 
tificates of Deposit. 
Class A, XXe, No. 179838, June 20, 1907.—LiskKAKY OF 
which is in the following words,to wit: “ The Boy Travellers 


inthe kar Kast. Part First. Adventures of Two Youths in 
a Journey to Japan and China. By Thomas W. Knox. Illus- 
trated. New York and London, Harper & Brothers,” the 


right whereof they claim as proprietors in conformity with the 
laws of the United States respecting copyrights. 
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The 
Elements of Navigation 
By W. J. HENDERSON 


It is a very clear and concise statement of essen- 
tial facts concerning the handling of a ship at 
sea, and furnishes information indispensable to 
every one connected with the navigation of a 
vessel.—Army and Navy Journal, New York, 


With Diagrams. $1.00 
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New York as the World Centre 


Tuat New York city will eventually be- 
come the civilized world centre has been 
asserted frequently of late, and among the 
reasons given not the least interesting is 
that arising from her latitude in 40.42 N, 
which has at back of it long precedent. It 
works out in this way: 

From her orient comes the call that sum- 
mons into life each new successive civiliza- 
tion, that develops on the spot establishing 
supports or sister towns, while she projects 
toward her orient one or more subsidiary 
cities. Also, she awakens on her dccident 
the civilization to succeed her. Meanwhile, 
the secondary cities which she founded act 
in imitation of the capital, and pushing to 
their east in turn, destroy the ancient order 
of existing things they find and which they 
replace by their own; creating thus new 
peoples, who, returning to the capital, oust 
its original inhabitants. So progress, 
spreading, finds herself toward* her west in 
constant conflict with the new or future 
civilization that never fails to swamp her. 

This movement, as regards New York, is 
realized at once by following its journey 
close to the equator during the past seven 
epochs of wofld civilization. The first or 
Chinese period had as central point Nankin 
in 32.5 N; the Hindoo, Lahore in 31.50; the 
Chaldean, Babylon in 32.30; the Egyptian, 
Memphis in 30; the Greek, Athens in 37.58; 
the Latin, Rome in 41.6; and finally the 
seventh or modern epoch has Paris as the 
magnet of attraction in 48.50. Since Paris, 
moreover, is the point the furthest north 
attained by it, the movement should deflect 
again to the equator, traversing America 
from New York in 40.42 N to San Francisco 
in 37.47; 
each other much as Rome and Athens. 

Bar one development, indeed. Paris, with 
London as support and Berlin as projection, 
fulfills conditions to her abdication as the 
civilized world centre in favor of New York. 
But first, she may expect invasion—possibly 
a Slav one—by way of Berlin, her sub- 
sidiary town. New York will then’ become 
the mistress of the situation, as she pro- 
jects toward her east, injecting the Old 
World; until in turn she yields her sceptre 
to the west, and her people give place to 
newcomers. 

It would be interesting to follow up this 
theory of the flux and influx of humanity, 
bound always in the one direction, and watch 
the effects of the western towns of North 
America upon the lately wakened civiliza- 
tion of Japan, until, perhaps, the old 
original ‘starting-point was reached, and 
progress, like a homing pigeon, scttled on 
or near Nankin. 


Table Doubt 


A Georota Congressman yieefully tells of 
an experience during his last visit to New 
ork. 

The Representative had put up at an 
American-plan hotel. When, upon sitting 
down at dinner the first evening of his stay, 
the waiter obsequiously handed him a bill 


of fare, the Congressman tossed it aside, 


slipped the waiter a dollar bill, 
“ Bring me a good dinner.” 

The dinner proving satisfactory, the 
Southern member pursued this plan during 
his entire stay in New York. As the last 
tip was given, he mentioned that he was 
about to return to Washington. 

Whereupon, the waiter, with an expres- 
sion of great earnestness, said: 

“Well, sir. when you or any 
friends that can’t read come to New York, 
just ask for Dick.” 


and said, 


A Safe Guess 


Rector. “I see by the report you hand in 
that Job Jones, who is starving and out of 
work, has ten children. - Have you been 
there to visit them?” 

Curate. “ No, sir.” 

Rector. “ Then how do you know about 
his family?” 

Curate. “ Starving and out of employ al- 
ways have ten, Doctor.” 
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two cities that are placed toward © 


of your. 


FISH 


more than any other dish needs 
careful seasoning. It is rendered 
more appetizing by the use of 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It is a delicate seasoning for 
Scalloped Oysters, Broiled Lob- 
ster, Cod Fish Balls and. Steaks, 
Deviled Clams, Fish Salads, ete. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


John Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York 


A Club. Co chtaill 


IS MROTTLED DELIGHT 


HOUSANDS have discarded the idea 
of making their own cocktails,—all will 
after giving the CLUB COCKTAILS a 


fair trial. Scientifically blended from the 
choicest old liquors and mellowed with age 
make them the perfect cocktails that they 
are. Seven kinds, most popular of which 
are Martini (Gin base), Manhattan (Whis- 
key base). 

The following label appears on every 
bottle : 


Guaranteed under the National Pure 
Food and Drugs Act. Approved June 
30th, 1906. Serial No. 1707. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
Hartford New York London 


Grand Hotel Ronai 


With All Modern Comforts. 
Sulphur and Radium Baths, Radium Mud Baths, 


POSTYEN. HUNGARY. 


FOR SALE: 


Corliss Engine 


One Right, One Left, 


Only used a few years. 
Size 23 x 60", 


in first-class condition. 
Built by Corliss, at Providence, R. I. 


60 r. p.m. Reason for selling, factory has been 
equipped with electricity. Will be sold at a bar- 
gain. Apply to 


W. FISK 
79 Cliff Street, New York City 
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AHL XI SUOLVLOdaS OOO'OCT YVSA SINL SVM GNV 
NOSUSd ANO XINO YAH NIVNGY OL AIdOAMSNMOL AHL TIV GAGNVNKOO VAIGOD ACVT GHL NI 
SSIXN SVM VAIGOD AGVI 4dO GHL AVAA SIAL 
-OKANNOO NAG SVH AHL ANIL OL ANIL WOUd 


‘ADVLNOK ASNVd 


,OUK VI,, SV NAON” 
‘GALLINO SVM ANOWSYSO BHL LVHL OS GSELSALOUd ALIVI GNV HLOM SUVAA NI Lod ‘Galva 
GHL ANVN SOHL GINOM dI SNOILOVXG 
GaauDV DNIAVH ‘AMLNGAOO JO GUOT ‘OINAQAT ‘GNVESAH YAH ‘NMOL AHL 40 GHL GASSVd ‘SIVH 40 HLIVAM YAH NI AINO’AVIO ‘GNV ASHOH V GSLNOOW AHL LOOAV 


XAVSH GNV NIVLEAO 4O SINVLIGVHNI OL 
‘OHA. AMLNGAOO 4O AGV'I NOXVS dO AUVONGDGI AHL NI GHL NI AVM NMO ONIAVH NI SIHL JO FHL 


AULNAJAOD HDNOUHL SAGIN VAIGOD AGVI NYaGOW V 
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I's Just the Way You Say It 


the multimillionaire’s ar- 
rived at the important age of twenty-one 
his indulgent father called him from his 
Jay and expounded much knowledge of 
the beautiful world and its many golden 
opportunities. The pouti y offspring was 
cordially invited to work for his daily bread 
in the future, or to leave a trail of dust 
in the rear. Dust without the necessary 
automobile did not appeal to the young 
man, so he accepted a position in his father’s 
twenty-three-story office building. 

At nine o'clock the following Monday 
morning he reported for duty, and was 
placed in charge of elevator No. 1. 

He looked rather uncomfortable in his 
nobby blue uniform embellished with two 
rows of brightly polished brass buttons and 
much glistening braid. His jautity cap was 
made of excellent material, and bore the 
mark of a fashionable hatter despite the 
fact that. the words “ Elevator Boy” were 
daintily worked across its front. 

After adjusting a new pair of kid gloves 
and brushing a few. stray locks from his 
forchead, the new employee walked to the 
door of his car and said, in a sweet tone, 
* Ascension.” 


When he became strong enough to wander 
about without the assistance of a nurse, his 
father gave hima mere million and his 
paternal blessing, and suggested that he 
take the fastest train for the most distant 
point this side of the heavens. This time 
the dust did not bother him. 


His Kick 

A TRAVELLER putting up at a small hotel 
out in California brought the porter up to 
his room with*his angry storming. 

“Want your room changed, sir? 
is the matter?” 

“The room's all right,” fumed the guest, 
scorchingly. “It’s the fleas I object to, 
that’s all.” 

“Mrs. Hawkins!” shouted the porter, in 
an uninterested sort of a voice, “the gent 
in No. 7 is satisfied with his rooms, but he 
wants the fleas changed.” 


What 


Not What He Meant 


RareLy has a double meaning turned 
with more deadly effect upon an innocent 
perpetrator than in an advertisement lately 
appearing in a Western newspaper. He 
wrote: Wanted.—a gentleman to undertake 
the sale of a patent medicine. The ad- 
vertiser guarantees it will be profitable to 
the undertaker.” 


A Turkish Frolic 


Tue Grand Vizier approached the throne, 
quaking with suppressed laughter. 

“Contemptuous Cur of the Dog Star,” 
roared the Sultan, “why do you dare to 
bubble with unseemly mirth in my radiant 
presence?” 

“I crave pardon, Most Enlightened of All 
Lights.” replied the Grand Vizier. “I in- 
formed the ladies of the harem that you 
were going to behead them. They were ter- 
ribly seared.” 

The Sultan laughed loud and long. He 
soon recovered his dignity, however, and 
ordered that the Grand Vizier be executed. 

“It isn’t pleasant,” he remarked, casu- 
ally: “ but I’m sick and tired of these harem- 
scarem fellows.” 


Defiance 


your prayers now,” instructed 
Walier’s mother, when the little chap was 
realy for bed. 

“Mother.” announced the lad, seriously, 
“T ain't goin’ to say my prayers to-night, 
hor to-morrow night, nor the next night: 
an then, if nothin’ don’t happen, I ain’t 
hever goin’ to say them again.” 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 
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LIQUEUR 


Peres Chartreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


This famous cordial, now made at Tarragona, 
Spain, was for centuries distilled by the Car- 
thusian Monks (Péres Chartreux) at the Mon- 
astery of La Grande Chartreuse, France, and 
known throughout the world as Chartreuse; 
the above cut represents the bottle and label 
employed in the putting up of the article since 
the Monks’ expulsion from France, and it is 
now known as Liqueur Péres Chartreux 
(the Monks, however, stil! retain the right to 
use the old bottle, and label as well), distilled 
by the same order of Monks who have securely 
guarded the secret of its manufacture for hun- 
dreds of years and who alone possess a know!l- 
edge of the elements of this delicious nectar. 
At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 


Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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has been attained by the makers of 
Racine Boats. 


| RACINE BOATS 


are built right, run right, priced right. 


Their real value is not discovered 
until they have been compared with 
scores of other craft on the American 
‘market. A comparison makes Racine 


worth convincing. 

Step into our branch store at 122 W. 34th St., 
New York; 182 Milk St.. Boston; 38 Delaware 
Ave., Camden; 182 Jefferson Ave., Detroit; 1610 
Michigan Ave.,-Chicago; 321 Ist Ave., S. Seattle, 
and é¢xamine a RACINE BOAT, or write to the 

RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. 
Box H, Muskegon, Michigan 
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The Poet 


Ile sang of war; he burned men’s blood to 
spill, 

And yet he could not bear a fiy to kill; 

Estatic verse in woman's praise he made, 

Though of all womankind he felt afraid: 

For such as loved not Nature's charms he 
wept, 


While to the crowded city. streets he kept: 


He urged all men the simple life to try. 
But longed for things that wealth alone 
could buy; 
And the whole world praised, to his shame- 
less glee, 
Not what he was, but what he'd hate to be. 
Joun D. Barry. 


Hisn 
PATIENT. “If you'll allow me to speak- 
that tooth you insist upon pulling is not the 
one that aches.” 
DENTIST. “ Confound it, 
this job—you or me?” 


sir-—who's doing 


Settled 


During a high-browed discussion at the 
Players Club in New York the other day, 
a friend asked Raymond Hitcheock to de- 
fine the difference between a tragedian and 
a comedian, to which the * Yankee Tourist ” 
star replied: “Well, I hate to talk about 
myself, but I have come to believe that a 
comedian is simply an actor with blond 
hair, while a tragedian is a brunette who 
thinks he is an actor.” 

“How about the brunette comedians and 
the blond tragedians?” 

“ They're nature-fakirs.” 


A Compromise 


“Tne take this suit.” announced the 
customer in the elothing-store, reviewing 
himself in a looking-glass. “As long as | 
have it on, | might just as well wear it. 
I'll write vou out a check.” 

“I’m afraid I cant aecept a check,” said 
the salesman. “fF don't like to question 
your honesty, but your check may not be 
good.” 


“Oh, that’s all right.” replied the cus- 


tomer, cheerfully. “As a matter of fact, 
I'm just a little apprehensive about the 
suit. Well compromise. You try the check, 
and I'll try the suit.” 


To Settle that Great Question 


In a North of England town recently a 
company of leeal amateurs produced 
* Hamlet,” and the following account of the 
proceedings appeared in the local paper 
next morning: 

“ Last night all the fashionables and elite 
of our town gathered to witness a perform- 
ance of ‘Hamlet’ at the Town Hall. There 
has been considerable discussion in the 
press as to whether the play was written 
by Shakespeare or Bacon. All doubt can be 
now set at rest. Let their graves be opened ; 
the one who turned over last night is the 
author.” 


A Detail 


Just after his ordainment « young minis- 
ter of Richmond was given the opportunity 
to conduct the morning service in an Episco- 
pal church in that city. 

He was extremely nervous and got through 
the service with much difliculty. 

“T was rather flustered,” he remarked 
afterward to a member of the congregation, 
“but I flatter myself that I pulled through 
without a mistake.” 

“T must admit that vou did well,” re- 
sponded the parishioner; “in fact, the 
service could not have been much better con- 
dueted; but it was the first time I've ever 
known the evening service to be given in 
the morning.” 
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